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The Eskimo Hears a Voice 



The gramophone has penetrated to Greenland and Arctic Canada, and in this picture from 
the wonderful film Nanook, showing life in the Canadian hunting territory, we see an 
Eskimo listening to the gramophone for the first time. See page 4 


is Teddy Bear with the Phantom Fleet? 


WONDERFUL FLIGHT 
OF A TOY BALLOON 

FROM CAMBRIDGESHIRE 
TO SAXONY 

• Entente Cordiale Between 
English and German Schools 

SCHOOL KEEPSAKE 

Here is a remarkable story of a tov 
balloon sent up at an agricultural show 
at Swavesey, in Cambridgeshire. . . 

A schoolmaster, Mr. Wood, was 
secretary of the show, at which a num¬ 
ber of miniature balloons were sent up.- 
In each of them a postcard was put 
addressed to Mr. Wood, requesting that 
whoever found, the balloon should, write 
on the card where it was found and post 
■ it/ thus enabling the secretary fo know 
where the balloons had been carried by 
ait currents.' •••■' •; 

One result of this inquiry has' been • 
very remarkable.- Letters, have '.been 
received by Mr. Wood first from' the 
minister of the -Evangelical'. Church; 
Gersdorf,- Saxony, Germany; arid second 
from the schoolmaster at .Gersdorf, 
saying that at eight o’clock, on' the 
morning following the afternoon on 
which the balloon had been sent up at 
Swavesfcy, it 'had been 'picked up in a 
meadow and brought to the school by a 
scholar, to the. great joy of the children. 

Across Europe '•/ ' 

At first the children in the Gersdorf 
school began, guessing ■ where ' the .toy- 
balloon had come from. They thought 
it must have been sent up at some 
neighbouring'town, 

. Then the postcard in English Was dis-' 
covered, and 'astonishment became ten¬ 
fold, greater. ■ From England 1 ! Eight 
across, the North Sea ! Eight across 
Holland ! Eight across - Germany,' 
almost into Czecho-Slovakia! Amazing! 

“ A sturdy little balloon, such as one 
buys at a fair,” is a German newspaper 
description of the adventurous traveller. 

So the pastor and schoolmaster and. 
the Saxon children set about sending 
back a suitable reply, accompanied' by 
photograph? of Gersdorf, the. teachers 
and the children. - . •„ :■ 

Balloon Goes Up Again 

. The balloon, after its long journey, 
was ’ still in such good condition that 
when the English postcard had been 
taken Out of it, it recovered its buoyancy 
and floated lightly and gracefully about 
tlie schoolroom. • 

: Clearly such a balloon . should be 
treated with honour, and so it rests, 
in a well-packed box, after its- long 
journey, preserved with great care as’ 
a school keepsake. 

Certainly the journey is one of the 
most wonderful things of the kind ever 
recorded, and the resulting exchange 
of messages between the far-distant 
schools is a delightful ending to a happy 
story of a thousand dangerons chances 
safely weathered. 


M r. Stefansson’s ship, the Teddy 
. Bear, on its way to take supplies to 
Wrangei Island, off the Siberian coast, 
is reported to have ‘ been caught in 
the grip of the Arctic icefield, and to be 
drifting into ' the great white sea 
round the North Polq. 

To Wrangei Island Mr.- Stefansson . 
had sent an expedition of his own,; that 
the British flag- might be planted there 
and the island claimed for Great Britain . 
As a Canadian the gallant explorer- 
believes. in the extension of British 
influence around the Polar region. 

Many who gain their knowledge of 
the White North from books about its 
exploration will be wondering whether 
the Teddy Bear, with her crew of 
three white’ men' and ■ some Eskimos, 
has drifted out to join the other lost 
ships which, some think, are moving 
backward and forward across the 


.'great Polar Sea, as the winds and 
currents carry to and fro the ice into 
which they are frozen. 

Probably the least anxious man will 
be Stefansson himself, for he believes 
that men may live on in the remotest 
-Polar regions sustained solely by the 
food they can find there. 

To him the Arctic Ocean is not a 
terrifying solitude that '.destroys -by 
famine all who seek to learn its secrets. 
No; it is a friendly place, providing 
abundant food for all who know libw 
to hunt over the ice-bound waters. 

Believing this, he thinks that the 
men on the drifting Teddy Bear and the 
men left on Wrangei Island are quite 
safe if they will hunt for their food 
in Eskimo fashion. But there are not 
many travellers who can hunt as 
Stefansson can, beating even the Eskimos 
who have been born to the work. 


THE TURTLE TROT 

AMAZING FEATS OF A 
REPTILE 

Back to an Island Garden Yeai 
After Year 

ALL FOR THE LOVE OF 
TOMATOES 

A turtle which visits New Jersey quite 
eclipses the long-famous feats recorded of 
the tortoise kept by Gilbert. White. 

Its shell is.;marked with 'indelible 
signs, so there is no mistaking it; its 
doings are entered in the records of 
American scientists, so there is no mis¬ 
taking those either. It has been eight 
years in making itself famous, and this 
is what-it has been doing. „ - . . 

It lias been'erossing rivers and moun¬ 
tains to arrive at the right time for the 
ripening of tomatoes in the New Jersey 
garden of the Eittenhouse family." > 

In 1913 the reptile was, first discovered 
in the garden,' helping itself to the fruit, 
and- stayed feasting for a fortnight. 
Then; as it was pulling down the plants. 
Mr. Eittenhouse marked its shell and' 
carried it over the hills to Mount 
Pleasant. Before the summer, ended 
the turtle had crossed the hills and 
covered the three miles’ journey back to 
the tomato patch. 

Over the Hills 

As soon as the tomatoes began to ripen 
in 1914 the creature turned up again; 
and scientists persuaded Mr. Eittenhouse 
to cross the Delaware Eiver with it. 
This \vas done, and then it was good-bye 
to the turtle till 1918. . ... 

' Between the place where it-was left 
and the garden of its dreams there is a 
series of waterfalls ; but in 1918 there, 
among the tomatoes, was the reptile. 

It was now conveyed to the family 
home of' Mrs. Eittenhouse, a farm near 
Pittstown, Hunterdon County. Two 
years elapsed, and this summer, lo ! 
among the ripening tomatoes, there was 
the turtle, having crossed two stiff ranges 

of hills and several streams. 

• 

Mystery for the Scientists 

. Now the srlpreme test is being made. 
The turtle, with its honours thick upon 
it, has been conveyed to Bushill Park, 
near Milford, Pennsylvania, and liber¬ 
ated afresh. Its other journeys took 
so long that they say in New Jersey the 
school children who bade it farewell 
at the Eittenhouse home will have grey 
hair when it comes back again. 

The whole thing is very extraordinary. 
We -all know that turtles make great 
sea voyages,- and cross half a world of 
waters to return to their nurseries ; but 
to forsake a route along which instinct 
guides it, to wander inland to a garden, to 
taste of unfamiliar food, is a thing never 
before heard of in turtle or other reptile. 

How and where does it feed when 
casting about for' years to regain the 
lost track which leads, far from its sea- 
farms and natural food, to a garden 
where never turtle trod before ? 
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THE CONTINENT : 
CRYING FOR PEOPLE 

AND THE PEOPLE CRYING 
FOR LAND 

The Contrast in the Populations 
of Australia and Japan 

GREAT FAR EAST PROBLEM 

By Oui*.Economic Correspondent 

- One ofi The most curious'.contrasts in 
U>e work).’is that presented to.-us by 
Australia and Japan. , . 

Australia is. at once an island .and. a 
mighty continent. The area of 'the'g*rieati 
Federation of States : noW called the 
Commonwealth of Australia 1 is nearly 
three r million. square, miles,- but .the 
populatiflrj- is only five and , a. half 
millions,, qr, little more than a million 
families. The ,'Londoii County, Council 
area," which' consists of little’tnore than 
root square miles, has a population - of 
about four and a half millions. g ■ 

-What there is of the Australian.popu¬ 
lation-is largely contained in two towns 
-—Sydney, the capital of New South 
Wales;" and ' Melbourne, the capital , of 
Victoria, which between them have [a 
population’-of one and a half millions. 
So that all-the rest of the continent 
has only about four million people, r 

Now. let, us turn from, the South .Seas 
to the. north-eastern extremity of Asia. 

Little Land with Many People 

' Japan is a small country:-- It consists 
of a few Small islands grouped together 
facing Manchuria and Korea: 'Its Urea' 
' is only 148,000 square miles, so that Aus- 
' tralia is twenty times as big as Japan. 

Nevertheless, the small Japanese 
islands contain no fewer than 56 million, 
people, - or- about eight million.: more 

■ people'than the United Kingdom. 

Japan has empire over Korea, For¬ 
mosa, and Sakhalin, but even including 

■ these places its area is only 260,000 
square. miles. This small part of the 

■ world’s surface contains a' total of 77 
million people, or fourteen times as many 
people as there are in Australia. . - ; 

Thus we see that Japan -has little'lartd 
and many people, while -Australia has 
plenty of land and few people.- "This 
contrast is not only curious, hut serious. 

.Australia is at last'coming to realise 
that' either, she must welcome white 
settlers, from Europe' tb' increase her 
population, or in the long pun make 
room for the overflow from Japah, ' 

No More Lands to Find 

The- earth , has now been widely 
- explored, .and there remain- few geo¬ 
graphical-secrets. It is not possible, for 
any part of, the world to. maintain.* the 
monopoly of its soil for a few' people. 

, The; policy of some Australians for many 
.years, has been to restrict;Australia to 
Australians, but that view is now wisely 
giving way to a more, enlightened one., 

It is-a-great mistake to suppose that 
a big country can. become happier or 
wealthier by restricting . its. population 
to a small group of people.- The wealth 
, of Australia cannot be properly developed 
without a big population. What- has 
been overlooked is that each- new mouth 
to be fed brings with it a new pair of 
'hands'To work. 

Problem for Australia 

It isTrue that Australia is not so large 
as it looks bn the map for practical pur¬ 
poses. The-Great Sandy- Desert in the 
. north-west and the : Great: Victoria 
Desert in,.:the south-west cover - an 
enormous - area,, and in. large parts; 
stretching more than halfway acres? 
the island, there is a very deficient rain¬ 
fall. Nevertheless the cultivatable area 
is enormous, and much more can be done 
in the way of artificial irrigation. 

Certain it is that sooner or later 
Australia will come to possess a popula¬ 
tion of hundreds of millions. It should 
-be the business Mother Country 

and, Australia between them to-see .to it 
that that great, population-, of the .island 
continent, comes .-to be of . European, 
and, mainly qL .British,,descent,. ■>.;*- 


DEAF AND DUMBIE 

How He Made Himself 
Understood , 

A ZAMBESI PICTURE ' 

In a delightful book of travels by a 
Scottish lady,'just.published, there is the 
story of an African'': Of the Zambc.sk 
region. He, was deaf larid dumb, but he ■ 
knew ho w to make-liis-wants known. I 

The party were waiting on the shore 
of the river for the'boats to be loaded- 
when a-man. dashed up, halted, and : 
saluted like a soldier...• He had learned' 
this from the 'police;-- Next lie. went 
through a pantblhinie, “.which; would 
have started his fortune as a film-actor.'f; 

He exhibited Jtfie!. threadbare sack, 
that half covered 1 liiYshouiders (weread);; 
pointed to the 1 '.blanket-clad paddlers 
squatting ’ near) ancl .then indicated by: 
wild• gestures toward the river that lie' 
was very cold,’and that a fisliing-net 
would be just'aboutas much use to him 
as the meshes of his’sack. 

Finally, with both hands extended, 
and a smile iri, which all his persotl 
seemed to take part, he invited the 
ladies to supply his:wants. 

One lady, gave him. sixpence ; the 
Scottish.lady-who fells'the story, being 


THE CREATOR OF v 
PETER PAN . ; : 

To the Creator of the .1 

Children’s Encyclopedia V 

.The creator of the most popular', 
children’s hero -in the world,.' 
Peter Pan, * on : . seeing . the first-.! 
pages of the- Children’s Kncyclo¬ 
pedia, wrote-this.:note : -.- 

Dear Mr. Alee, 1 heartily coh-fi 
gratulate you on the whole scheme, • 
which is both big and fine. ' 

Yours sincerely, 

J. M. Barrie 

Since then Ppter Pan has gone 
around the ycprlci,. and the C.E. 
has gone with-'him. Since then 
outof the C.E, has grown the C.N. > 
Now this -world-famous book-*: 
has been re-mh.de, and for. they 
first time the-C.N. lies on the?-' 
bookstalls with- its mother; VZ 

Part i of'the-Children’s Ency--';; 
clopedia should be'jordered inline-.;’, 
diately before.the,issue is sold out.,; . 

Part 1 Everywhere now ~ 

The Book with the Beautiful 1 


rather.-deaf , and feeling a little sad fori 
him, gave him a scarf with a very pretty 
colour; He clapped his hands, held 
them both out in the form of a cup to 
receive the gift; then, squatting on the 
sunlit sand beside a couple of paddlers 
in once-white-shirts,and scarlet kilts, he 
put a little, browny-red smoking-cap on 
his head and the.Blue scarf on liis bronze 
shoulders,’ and,: ‘bending toward the 
fire, looked very-content. jl- 

When the.boats we,re. ready he leaped, 
up and began to rub his arms and legs;; 
This meant, that he wanted'a piece of' 
soap. When ,thfs’was-.given him, aiorig 
with a candle-end; he was beside, himself 
with jpy ; - he stood erect oir the .brink' 
of The .river, and-said.in actions more’ 
clear than.wordsf “Thank you ! “ =/ 

The word for “ Thank you ” in that 
country is kamoso, which means and 
tomorrow—that .is,'you'will do the 
same and.much morejibundantly. • -P 
There are many, other jolly ,pictutej, 
of Africa in this book on “The New 
Zambesf; Trail by, Miss, Mackintosh,. 
Kam.oso,.Miss.Mackintosh L' , 


THE AGE OF A SHIP 

ROMANCE OF THE CUTTY 

- Sark 

Britain’s Best Sailing Ship 
Comes Home 

THE WHOLE EARTH AS A 
I:, RACECOURSE 

- .Into Falmouth-’Harbour the ' best 
British-Failing ship is coming, honoured 
in,her old age. It is right- she. should be 
•honoured, and here is ,-h6ir story. ; 

-ri.'Fifty years ago everybody was inter¬ 
ested, in sailing. ship's) thcircut,- their 
beauty, their pace. ,-The whole, round 
World was their racecourse. Shipowners 
Pad their substantial reasons for:racing. 
:, - One of the most valuable cargoes that 
could be carried -was tea, 'and - a ship 
could bring as much, tea as would sell for 
a little fortune," especially if she were 
first home with a load'of the last season’s 
crop. And so ships—clippers they were 
called—were built Tor speed. 

j Gliding Through the Waters 

They were shaped to glide,through “the 
Waters with scarcely any.wind blowing, 
and to carry a great spread of sail. 
And of all these British sailing ships that 
raced with the tea hom China round the 
Cape the Cutty Sark .was;the swi f test. 

-I' At least half, the people in the world 
who watched shipp thought .lief the 
Ewiftest, and the- other half Thought the 
•Thermopylae ' could beat, hep.. -Which 
really was the better-was never’decided. 
! What happened : was this. , The 
■Thermopylae,' as everyone knew, was the 
swiftest greyhound of the ocean. She 
could make seven knots an hour when 
the• wind was s6'light that.it would not 
.blow a candle out as you carried it round 
the'upper deck. Whereas your;tramp 
Steanicr of the present day is content to 
Steam at a steady eight orinine knots, 
the Thermopylae could make thirteen 
knots comfortably in a breeze.' 

Then the Cutty 'Sark ■ was built, in 
1869, by Denny Brothers of Dumbarton, 
and the rivalry began.- 'It was said with 
confidence that, the Cutty - Sark (so 
named' out of, Burris's’ poem -.“;Tam o’ 
Shantcr ”) could make 17L knots in a 
favourable wind. riV- ;.. ■; .-) . 

_ A Great Race 

And. finally,-"while- - all " the'-world of 
seamen watched, the; two:clippers started 
.fin the same ’.day to race it out from 
Shanghai home; Down fo'.tlkpEquator 
they raced,.nearly always in sight of. each 
oilier;' in calm weather tharifavoured the 
: Thermopylae. Their brisker.wi.ncis came, 
find the .Cutty Sark Pent aliefid. One day 
she did 340 miles. She took a long lead. 
Her. supporters were - jubilant. ■"Clearly 
she was the better vessel. Then she. broke 
her rudder, and the; race was at an end. 
The Thermopylae came home first. 

Alas, the match was never completed ! 
The Suez Canal was' opened.. Steam 
navigation triumphed. There was no 
more racing by clippers round the Cape ; 
and the. Cutty Sark, with her high'masts 
.cut down, was sold into captivity. - She 
passed to a Portuguese firm. 

But.that, is not the end.of the story. 
Recently, she' came .into - Falmouth for 
repairs,- and, A though' her-' name was 
changed, an . old .sea- captain, who 
.watched her knew-her in a moment for 
.the-Cutty Sarir, once the fastest British 
sailing ship„ which,'had. raced' his. ship 
(not the Thermopylae) home, from China 
and had beaten him.: V.,/ _• 

So, for old sake-’s, sake, ]io bid -for her 
and bought her-; arid now she. is. home 
.again, quite' sound 1 and it is not un¬ 
likely that she will be used as a'training 
'ship, for sailors. still have to be trained 
for sailing, 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

’ Apelles... . «, ... . . A-pel-leez 

Diprotodbn . . . . Di-pro-to-don 

Phidias .. - ..... : ,. 4 ■. v. r , Fjr-.de,-ass 

Thermopylae ; Ther-rnop-e-lcc 


NOBODY WANTS WAR 

THE;GREEKS AND THE 
TURKS 

All-Round View of the Near 
East Situation 

DANGER OF INJUSTICE 

By Our Political Correspondent 

* At "the 'moment when this'is written 
the danger of-war in the';Near East is 
subsiding, and the reason is quite clear. 

•No orie wants war. All responsible 
people -everywhere hate the thought of it, ’ 
The soldiers on. 'both sides feel- that'.war . 
should not,, be • possible, and as the .ar¬ 
rangements, are being left largely in.the. 
hands of the generals on the spot, who 
are sensible men, there is a widespread 
feeling that war will not be allowed. 

Yet when armies are- facing each 
other thfcfe-is always danger of an Out--, 
burst being caused by some folly on The 
part of .hot-headed people; so no one. 
will be easy’ in mind until the prancing of, 
the, war hbrs'e ceases. 

The Desire to be Fair 

One. of the most remarkable features of , 
the dispute about the safety ..of the open 
Straits tliat' has followed the rout of 
the Greek army in Asia Minor is the 
change in-opinion which has been going 
on with regard .to Greece', and’Turkey. 
That change, can be expressed in' two 
ways, First, no one has a. good word .to, 
say for. Greece • second, there .'is a dis-" 
position'"to To6k fairly at what has bear 
going'On. as the Turks must see it. - 

If wc look at these two points we .shall 
see more clearly what the’trouble has 
been.' The British nation ' has had 'a 
natural, disposition to think ■favourably 
of Greece, for-Ancient Greece fills a large 
space in the thoughts of educated men, 
and modern Greece has been formed with' 
British, assistance. On the-other hand, 
Turkey has been an oppressor of people 
who were not Turks, and has had a black 
past. But we must be fair allround, 
and fairness must see that Turkey, has 
not lately been getting just treatment. 

Mistakes of the Peace - 

There was not much to choose be¬ 
tween the action of Greece and the action 
of Turkey in the'Great War. Roth fa¬ 
voured ' Germany without" any reason. 
The Turks became-open enemies ; the' 
Greeks -were enemies secretly' because 
they dared not be enemies:openly. The 
w-orld. had nothing to thank them-for 
until quite close to the end of the war, 
when, finding that they could .get the 
greatest profit from the Allies, they came 
over to the victorious side. .' 

All thatwas'done for us by Greece was 
due to-'Yenizelos, and him -the'Greeks 
quickly .rejected ; yet.-their-reward was 
greater than, could have been expected 
reasonably if they had been' convinced 
and faithful' friends throughout the war. 

Territory was given to them which 
undoubtedly was Turkish in population. 

Freedom of the Straits 

■ . Now the: -Turks by ' their. military 
superiority have recovered their - own 
lands in Asia Minor, and they expect to 
recover their own lands in - Eastern 
Thrace. .They know that, if - left .alone, 
they can take their own again. , What 
right hav.e free nations to put Turkish 
lands under the rule of a people alien.to 
those lands ? 

The freedom of the Straits is a question 
for... all the--.world. It affects many 
countries. - It must be settled by the 
woijd. It ought at least Re left .under 
the charge of the League of Rations. ., 

\ .In insistingon this Great Britain isdoing 
a service to all-humanity. But in doing 
this Great Britain and the, other-Powers 
must beware that they do*not do an. 
injustice to Turkey ; and in settling the 
question by reason and fairness they can 
only be sure,of not doing an injustice by 
freeing their minds from bias, and looking 
at all the points that are raised as those 
points must appear to Turkish Yniifds. 
Only (dUroliyid justice can build- firmly 
for-the.world's future good. 
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- ANOTHER NEW . 
PALACE FOR LONDON 

£2,000,000 OFFICE ON THE 
THAMES 

G.H.Q. of the Great Port of 
London Authority 

MATERIALS IN A GREAT 
BUILDING 

It is only a few weeks since the 
splendid County Hall on the bank's of 
the Thames near Westminster Bridge, 
that symbolises London’s self-govern¬ 
ment and municipal enterprise, was 
opened, and now another magnificent 
palace is to be opened in the capital of 
the Empire-—this time symbolising its 
mighty- commerce and overseas trade. 

This beautiful building, standing on the 
crest of Tower Hill, is the new office of 
the Port of London Authority, probably 
the greatest business organisation in the 
world, and on Tuesday next it. will be 
formally opened by the Prime Minister. 

The building has cost two million 
pounds, and in design is intended to sug¬ 
gest the wealth and importance of the 
chief port of the Empire. . 

It is a building of five storeys, and its 
four sides face directly the four points 
of the compass. Standing in the very 
heart of mercantile London, it is a fitting 
and worthy monument of the city’s 
enormous commerce that comes up the 
Thames from all parts of the world. 

Father Thames.and His Supporters 

In the front niche of the beautiful 
pyramidal tower crowning the portico 
stands a great figure of Father Thames, 
with emblematic figures of Commerce 
and Navigation on either side. 

1 The building is of Portland stone from 
the ' quarries that supplied Sir Chris¬ 
topher Wren with material for St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and inside the walls are 
faced with rich marble from Italy. 

The chief apartment of the building is 
the great rotunda, 350 feet round, with 
circular rows of desks at which the clerks 
will sit. The board room is magnificent 
and imposing, 60 feet long, and nearly 
40 feet high, panelled in English walnut 
and beautifully carved. 

Few cities have ever been enriched in 
the same year with two such magnificent 
buildings as the Port of London Auth¬ 
ority'Offices and the London County 
Council’s Hall. They are palaces of 
which the people of London, with their 
many fine buildings, may well be proud. 

Thirty Million Bricks 

. It is interesting to know the enormous 
quantities of materials which such a 
building calls for. 

In the new London County Hall there 
are thirty million bricks, and in''addition 
there were used in its' construction 
192,000 tons of concrete, 50,000 tons of 
stone, 34,000 tons of cement, and 10,000 
tons of steel. 

There are in this great building eleven 
miles of flues, thirty miles of moulding, 
and 37 miles of pipes. More than 214 
acres of paint and plaster appear on its 
walls, and there are three acres of tiles 
on the roof. The floors are made up' of 
four million blocks of wood. 

Even if all this vast material were 
merely piled up instead of being built 
into an orderly structure there would 
be something very much like a small 
mountain. Picture on page 7 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms-for objects of interest. 

Panels of Old English tapestry £1260 - 
An old English chiming clock.. . £50 . 
Pair of Spanish high-back chairs . £39 
■ An old oak treasure chest . . . £25 ■ 

A brank, or scold’s bridle, was sold for £2 1 os. 
One sold a few weeks ago realised £14. 


SCOUTMASTERS AT WORK AND PLAY 



Scoutmasters of six countries—From left to right : Albania) Austria, Ciecho-Slovakia, 
Egypt, Finland, and England 



IVIen of eight nationalities building a four- A mixed team in a team-driving race at 

trestle bridge the camp 



Ten nations sit down to tea together 



Men of eight nations learning to throw the lariat 


Scoutmasters from all parts of the world have been in training at Gilwell Park, Essex, and these 
pictures show how splendidly-the members of this league of nations work and play together! 


EXPEDITION THAT 
FAILED 

DISAPPOINTMENT FOR 
BRITISH ASTRONOMERS 

Clouds Hide the Sun During 
the Total Eclipse 

A SCIENTIST’S ESCAPE IN 
A BALLOON 

The news that the British scientific- 
expedition to Christmas Island in the 
Indian Ocean to observe the total 
eclipse of the sun on September 21 was 
a failure will cause intense disappoint¬ 
ment to all British astronomers. 

The most elaborate preparations were 
made for this event. Costly and cumber¬ 
some instruments were carefully packed 
and taken out to the far-away, lonely 
island, together with a staff to set them 
up in readiness for the eclipse. 

The astronomers themselves spent 
weeks on the island roughing it bravely 
in a place where none of the comforts of 
civilisation can be obtained, and all 
this they did to take photographs of the 
heavens during one brief moment or two. 

Supreme Moment of the Eclipse 

When at last the time approached for 
which the preparations had been made, 
the sky, To tke despair of the astrono¬ 
mers, became overcast, and at- the 
supreme moment of the eclipse the 
clouds obscured the sun too densely for 
any, photographs to be taken that could 
be of use in testing the Einstein theory 
of light. • 

For this it was necessary to compare 
two photographs of the same star, or 
stars, one taken months before when the 
sun was absent from that part of the sky 
where, the star is, and one by day when 
the eclipse was total. If Einstein’s theory 
is correct there should be a slight 
difference in the position of the star on 
the two plates, owing to the light in one 
case being deflected as it passed the sun 
on 1 its way to us, and thereby making 
the star appear to have, shifted its posi¬ 
tion a very minute distance. . , 

Something Goes Wrong 

A message was received from the 
party on.Christmas Island, “ No success ; 
clouds ; corona photo ; all well.” It is 
difficult to realise how great the disap¬ 
pointment of these scientists must be. 

It is' greater -even than that of a 
business man who has laid all his plans 
for a great commercial deal and then 
finds that something goes wrong at the 
last moment, or the disappointment of 
an athlete who'after training for months 
fails to win- his race. The astronomers 
cannot retrieve this failure ; they : can 
only wait for the next eclipse arid 'hope 
for better success. 

■ . Fortunately the observations made 
by the American and Australian-scien¬ 
tists in Australia were more successful, 
and excellent photographs were taken, 
which will be used in testing the Einstein 
theory. 

Photographs Nearly Lost 

Those, however, were nearly lost, for 
while the cameras and plates were being 
taken on board a schooner at Wallal, the 
whale boat in which they were was 
swamped. ■ Fortunately the cameras 
were saved, and were almost undamaged. 
It would indeed have been an irony if 
the only successful plates of the eclipse 
had been ruined on their way to the 
studios. 

This is not the first time such a disap¬ 
pointment has'occurred. When Paris 
was besieged by the Germans in 1870 the 
French astronomer Jansseii escaped 
from Paris in a balloon in order to 
observe a total eclipse of the sun that 
was visible in Spain and Africa. But 
after taking so much trouble and such 
great risks he. failed to see the eclipse, 
for, as in the recent case, the sky at the 
crucial moment became cloudy and sun 
and shadow were concealed from view. 
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GIANTS ON THE 
INCREASE ;- 

BIGGEST ANIMALS GROW 
MORE NUMEROUS ’ 

Elephant and Whale Multiplying 
Under Protection > 

OIL INKERS FOR WHALE OIL 

,A few years ago it looked ;is though- 
many -ot, the most .interesting wild 
animals would soon become extinct. V.» 

The seal was being hunted to death Jri 
tile North,.'-the sea-elephant- Was being 
exterminated in the South,-.whales were 
growing fewer in all waters,and. the 
wholesale slaughter of the 'African ele¬ 
phant made it likely that before long it 
would keep company with', its-relation 
th;e mammoth as a creature of the past. 

The saddest case of all was that .of the 
North American bison which, after 
roaming the prairie in tens of thousands 
in the middle of the nineteenth century,, 
was at the end of that century reduced to 
a /few. ..pairs,'/ Fortunately the public 
conscience was aroused and official 
interest: enlisted, and the few bison, left 
were gathered, into one or two reserva¬ 
tions, where they, were protected, antf; 
as, readers-of the C.N. know; a're-iHO.w 
once again .found in their thousands. 

Civilisation Saves the Elephant... 

Something-of the samedcihd-h’as hap¬ 
pened/ in' Africa'. Ivory.-fhhnters -had 
become, so < greedy that in a 1 few years 
they.- would, have exterHiinhte_d:-,the- 
greatest of-all land animats,,the African:' 
elephant/ The. civilised go weirs A how¬ 
ever, that no-iv-rule in Africahave-estab- 
lished large reserves oh ,whicU/tUe - herds 
of - elephants live safely protected, from 
the rifle and spear and pitfall of rrian. 

Even on great tracts outside the, 
reserves hunting is only allowed undeiv 
certain conditions, and the result is that- 
thp elephant is now on the increase. In 
fact, in' some parts the number of ele- 
phan'ts'/had " increased so ; much /that 
recently protection had tQ be'Withdrawn 
for la tiiiie‘; ! >ahd hunting piartieY’wifc 
organised under 'Official - . sanction to 
reduce the numbers’of these giant bea.sjs. 

in;,., Giant with Brainsw -t. -t «. 

The-African elephant has 1 never Bfee'ri’ 
systematically trained-for .man’s servihe 
like the-Indiatr-elephant; but there seems 
no reason-tha-fc this- should-nOt-jbe : doiTc. 
That the African - elephant' has brains' 
and 1 ean use-them none can' doubt, ft 
has 'been'-shown-by elephants’ like the 
famous Jumbo of a generation: rigd’that 
was trained-to give-children rkles'at'the 
London Zoo. > ■ ■ : , 

That the. African elephant - has'riot 
beeri trained to work like: the Indian is 
probably ‘ due to the fact -that ‘ only 
savages'have lived in his'domains, and 
they are riot competent for' the highly : 
skilled task-of civilising arid training an 
elephant to do useful work. ■■ 

The African elephant tamed arid 
trained would be a great asset in the Dark 
Continent where, though some powerful 
transport agency is needed, it is not easy 
to obtain or use motor tractors or engines. 

No More Wasteful Hunting 

Curiously enough, while the greatest 
of all land mammals is on the increase,- 
so is the largest sea mammal, the whale. 
In Southern waters, in. spite,of’the fact 
that a great whaling industry is growing 
up off South Africa, the whales are be¬ 
coming more numerous. - • 

This is no doubt due to the scientific 
organising of/the whaling industry. ■ In 
the old days the slaughter.-of whales was 
indiscriminate and wasteful ; but, now, 
while .taking an adequate proportion of 
the animals seen, sufficient are always 
left to multiply. 

The South African whale fishery is oh 
very up-to-date lines, and the latest 
move-is. to abolish the old method of 
packing the whale Oil into barrels and 
to transport it by means.. of ■ oil-tank, 
vessels,-in th§. same way as riiineral oil 
is carried. . .Pictures in Siuppleme.nl* 


LEAGUE jQE:NATIONS 

Quiet Work Well Done 

MAKING PEAtE EASIER 
AND WAR HARDER 

, A study of the meeting of the Assembly, 
of. the League of Nations at Geneva 
leaves a strong''impression that justicp: 
has not been doqe to. the work already 
taken in hand by the League or to the 
work it is planning, 

The ordinary newspaper reader is often 
led into thinking ThritTlie things he hears 
most about are-The 'most important. 
But the truth is thathe hears mostof the; 
kind of things that will startle him and 
give him somethirigj-to talk about for, 
five minutes.. -/•'- . - ? 

Solid work quietly,-done is not excit¬ 
ing. It is almost natural that it should be 
unnoticed. Before anyone talks lightly 
of what the Leaguyis-doing he should at 
least know wfyat Jit has done and is 
doing. He’ Ought tdknow of evils pre¬ 
vented, and therefore not talked about. 

Those who-,.griui}ble are generally 
blaming the League-.for failing to do 
something it docs ..not exist to do and. 
could not do if itTriecH .It cannot hope 
to stop wars that are being fought. But 
lit may make the way to war more diffi¬ 
cult and created; spifftdfliat will checkv 
mate the pfofndtees'bf jwab • • '* 

For instance, the Tesolutioris intro-" 
duced by Lord Rbbckt Cecil for future 
acceptance will all- b'e obstacles' in the: 
path of the warlike, J They include thtf 
calling of a World' Conference for ex-.- 
tending the Washington Naval Agreed 
inent to all nations/the drawing up of a 
Non-aggressions and '.Mutual Defence 
Treaty, the prohibition of the private 
manufacture of qrmSJ .and inquiry into 
chemical warfare.' /*£*•'•; • . , a 

If these things are done, who will say 
that we'are not brought nearer to the day 
when wars will cease to be thrust on the 
world by a reckless few ? 

In the meantime most of us can 
work and,watcl;—r-and;pray. , . ... 


IN THE ICE: KING’S 
' REALM - 
Life Among the Eskimos 

WONDERFUL PICTURES OF 
ADVENTURE AND ROMANCE 

' The gramophone has penetrated to 
the Farthest North; .and in Greenland 
find. Arctic Canada gramophone-concerts 
,:are greatly appreciated by the Eskimos, 
who cannot understand how music can 
coriie out of a box. Still more'wonderful 
i do they regard the human -voice coming 
'from a record, and they are like children 
Tn their desire to look, into the box. 

The picture on our .front, page, of a 
Canadian Eskimo listening to the gramo¬ 
phone for the first time shows clearly the 
wonder and delight which these natives 
exhibit at the, white -man’s wonderful 
machine. So intense was this native’s 
pleasure, that lie wanted to.express it 
by. biting,the record. ' . 

" This fine picture, together with those 
of Eskimo life that 'were given in the 
C.N. of August 2.6, are from the. splendid 
•educational film., entitled'''” Nanook of 
: thp North,’’. which portrays with the 
,most realistic, and thrilling detail the 
hard,- adventurous livjes of .the. people 
who live in the Ice King’s Realm, 

-ft is the finest;picture Of Eskfmo. life 
ever seen in this country, arid the whole 
'.career of these hardy peog.le .from -birth 
.onward is shown with lifedike realism. 

' Tlie film, which 7 s A triuinph of enter¬ 
prise,-was taken bn; the Canadian; hunt- 
"mg territory of Messrs. RevillofrFreres, 
of - Paris, London/ arid New "York, the 
'famous fur firm,' grid it. is no\v.-being 
bhowri in London to' laxge.-anp'-inferested 
’crowds of spectators.' • ■>.’ , 


ALBERT JONES, HERO - 
1 The Boy Who 1 Didn’t Mind 

. Let his name be long kept in memory/ 
Albert Jones, hero, of Chorltori-on - 
Medlock, Manchester, Hvho died in the 
infirmary .of burns-adew weeks ago. 

A fine, ten-year-old lad, very fond of 
reading, Albert had gone to bed with his 
two . younger : s brothers, Frank and 
Robert, but, wishing to keep awake to, 
let his father in, lie lit a candle and 
went on with his book. Presently lie 
drifted off into sleep, and only awoke- 
when he found-the bed was on fire. 

His first thought was of his brothers.’ 
He tumbled them out of the bed before 
they had been seriously burned arid then 
roused his mother in the next room and 
tried to put out the fire. But he delayed 
so long before attending to his own 
safety that he was badly burned by his 
blazing nightshirt. ,. . 

The spirit of the lad shone bright iri‘ 
his last words: ‘-‘ I don’t mind,-Daddy; 

I managed to save Frank and Robert.” 

“ He kept his'presence of mind, and 
behaved finely,” said the coroner who 
inquired into the cause of his death. 


CHAMPION GOLF GIRL 
Kent on the Links 

Congratulations to Miss Muriel Wick- 
enden, of Tunbridge Wells, the new girl 
golf champion.' 

Miss Wickencfen, who is seventeen,’ 
won the final against Miss Barbara 
Griffiths, who plays at Sunningdale. 

■ The new open 1 champion is, ' also' 
champion of Kent:' Her' style has been 
modelled on that of Miss' Cecil’ Leitcli. 
She is a bold, dashing,' cheerful player 
not easily discouraged/ rind will be heard 
of often in the futureV ir -■ ' / " 


NOW RE^DY 



NOW READY 


; LAWS FOR! CHILDREN 
Social Progress in Chile 

The President of Chile, Senor Ales- 
sandri, has submitted to his Parliament 
the draft of a Social Welfare Code of a 
very progressive character. 

Children under sixteen may not work 
for more than six 'hours a day. Women, 
if the draft becomes, law, will-be pro¬ 
hibited from all night work and work on 
board ships. 

. As to workers generally, the. new 
Chilean, programme is that hours of 
labour, except in agriculture, are not to 
exceed eight a day or 48 a week, with a 
minimum consecutive weekly rest of not 
less than 36 hours. That means the 
introduction into Chile.of the customary 
English half-holiday. 

J It is also suggested that workers,who : 
/have been employed in a trade for over 
a .year should be entitled to a..share in 
the profits. Altogether a very interest¬ 
ing programme. Which reminds us -how 
(prickly far-off hatioris are progressing. 
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AFTE1T24 CENIBRIES 

FROM ANCIENT GREECE 
V . TO DORSET 

A Vision of Loveliness in a 

Village Garden ■, 

GIFTS OF UNKNOWN' HANDS; -' 

• Some of the chief of *our gifts . come '. 
to .- 'Us from, unknown ‘ benefactors— ' 
gifts not/drily of knowledge,' of secrets 
mastered, "Of routes in the/ wilds ' mad? , . ; 
plain,. but /material gifts which are a 
joy for ever, , '• ’ ' " '-./. : 

There is' a - Sphinx in the Egyptian 
desert, there are statues which .modern 
art cannot equal, there are • ruined r 
cities half as old as Time in the Old' 
World arid the: New; there" is a giant 
circle. of .mystic, columns, at Stonehenge’;’ 
there ate ‘prose . and-, poems.-: that' are . 
said and’-sjuig- in every language—dhs • 
authors of all are unknown. lV F ’ 7, ' i 

/ ’A Missing Treasure 

V Three’years ago there was; placed; in 
position.;, tf-vmissing treasure;- dost ,af a 
house in Eskex, from the. Eig.in. marbles, ’ 

. that ' noble r- frieze 'of - the -Athenian ’ 
Parthenon/ one; of the chief‘ glories of- 
the ■■' British-.: /Museum. . ./Today There' 
cq.m.es' tp/tjg.ht a'little statue 1 in a‘ villages>i - 
garden, -.a.//statue- from Greece ..ahriqst /■ / 
of-tlififc{dJs^qf/Phidias, wliq .directed - : 
the building of the Parthenaix wheji his . 1 
na'tiori VahThe miracle of .the Aorkhin' 1 
all' that "relates to^ art a'nd'flffiQwledgd,'' > 
24 centurie? ago/ ’’' J 
"An .unkjjqwrti man. of -tbree-'-or *fcnr-' ; 
lnindrbd' years, before Christ'-, took .a ■ 
piece of ebarstj-grained marble from,- 
somewhere /near Smyrna, where, the” ; 
Turk ' who'"helped to ruin ' Athens is : ‘ 
again at his wo.rk of destruction. The' , 
man carved his coarse marble into the, : 
figure of a lovely woman, and died with 
nothing tb^associate him witffilri^ work. 

, From Greece to a Dorset Village 

Empires’ rose and fell, wars ravaged, 
the wdrld,; Time’s ruthless plough’passed 
over "Greece-'As it had _prisSCd 'over 
Assyria-,- Babylon, and Egypt.'.;..Yet thc<-:' 
tlttkj status-survived it all. The.'seven.e .. 
Smile, / caught,, by the sculptor in <1 - 

■rnpmerit of a' real woman’s, happiness/ 
liris looked out * unchanged upon riiariy ’’ 

centuries of woe. ' 

- Only a little, fretted by exposure, to/.' 

rough cliniates, the figure is’as'a symbol •/ 
to tell uS that griefs ’pass, Jhat ; thg' 1 
smile,of modest confidence will 1 again 
be, justified: 1 ‘ 1 

- How this treasure Came from, classical 
Greece into at: village' garden in Dorset 
maf never be' known. But There; it ‘ 
was' foflrid by Mr. Arnold Mitchell, 1 a", 
London' architect; there it was recog-. ' 
nised as a pearl of price, and by. Mr.' 
Mitchell it has been carried to rest 
in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. ’ 

Dreams That Lived 

, Not a fragment of the fabulously 
lovely paintings of Apelles remains;- 
hardly one unsullied fragment of the 
incomparable Phidias survives in its 
place. But the work of an unknown 
man of Apelles’s age, schooled in the 
matchless legend of Phi'dias, is here, 
almost perfect, a message’ from a 
wondrous past which a poet has recalled 
in these'charming verses: • 

Egypt’s might is tumbled down, / ’ 

Down a-down the deeps of thought; ' 
Greece is fallen, and Troy town;' '’' 
Glorious Rome hath lost her crown ;- 

Y Venice pride is nought. • 

But the dreams their children dreamed, 
Fleeting, unsubstantial, vain, 

Shadowy as/the shadows seemed, -.. - 

Airy nothing, as they deefnedi 

These remain. . • J ,/ , 

How often .do we entertain- angela, '' 
unawares! This Dorset cottage garden 
has given room to a priceless gem of 
the ancient world. Picture on page 12 
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PIGTURE-MAP OF EUROPE SHOWING EVENTS IN MANY COUNTRIES 
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The last ships to leave Greenland, 
for this year, are nowon their wag 
to Europe \• ’ • 

. VvO 


\ Redwings are now arriving :;; 
: inEnqiand for the winter : 

\ from Iceland and Siberia i 
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l Arctic skuas are now Hying away __^ 

from North Europe on their great /F* ne displays of the Aurora 

: migration journey to Australasia S'Borealis; 




J seen 


: W' 

\ ’ 


at IHir 
ieasos in Northern j 
'Scandinavia 
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'The Autumn rush of reindeer to 
the coast, where they feed on 
* seaweed. is now beginning 






The health c/Russia,owing iomisgovernmenl i*jt 

and famine, is in a terrible condition, ‘ s - 
-and a recent report says it seems as if' 

* every citizen musl have some plague 
« orother 


It is stated that there are 
now half a million villages 
in Russia 




Mi 
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i-A destruc! 
near fens threw over 
. the engine of 
goods train. 


pWiid boars haveTncreased very greatly in 
|fthe Cotes duNord and all persons having ; 
II shootmq rights are authorised to destroy them 


i the French grape harvest this year is 
: expected to reach 165 million bushels 


•’Strastmra'St^edrSl wfiicnnasaspire ^ 
466 feet high, 66 feel higher than that Y 


It is officially 2 

that I960 ,000 persons are now in 
prison inRussiaior political offences 


Moscow _ 

The Russian harvest is a failure 
this year, the crop being less / 
than half the normal 




fc i -* ' • L • j luiioerpesi ano qlanders are deslroyinq — 

or jalisburu, is said wbeindanqer . ’ 9 _ r in il 7 ~ 

Paris / immense numbers of cable and horses 

»» in Russia. Attempts tostampouttbe 




parties are searching lor the bear 

/ f t. An escaped monkey entered Saragossa,, 

Tstdion,andfbemacbineru(iadh»T 2rj1 ' r'rti 

—dwhileitwascaughthya 

Eels migrate from European lit adjdas adecou s « a sedmofs fa 

rivers to the Atlantic at * J ^ i 

this timeof year : /“Y Valley of the Eastern fyenees ; 


,, diseases fail -because so many people 

illionon.in SarayJfaHhe 

’first time since I860,'*-. 4 - Hw foot of thelfennh^en in the V\W 
And60 sheep have disappeared BerwseOberland and the animals 

mtbinafewweehs.Huntinq nave become •• 


<V 

An epidemic of influenza in the 
Volga valley is affecting forty per . j 
'’cent of the people and 
taxing the powers of 
the doctors 


jibe tame 


\ children are gathering saffron flowers j 
’ \and laying fiiem out on carpets to dry 
.in the sun. far the preparation of , 
saffron for cooking and 
medicine 
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'fierce erupiicrc^ 
j rivers of lava pouring 
; down its sides 


<jW»Smyrna 
v aa ' 

.* • :<? 


A small silk-worm industry still 
exists on the borders of the Caspian 
Sea In the Middle Ages this was 
large and flourishing 


mm 


DYEING AND DYING 
Killing Trees by Colour 

When cut flowers are put into water 
coloured with certain chemical sub¬ 
stances they suck lip the coloured 
solution, and their petals become dyed. 
Most of us have . seen . white flowers 
artificially tinted in this way. 

Now in Germany they are actually 
applying this principle to trees, and 
endeavouring to colour the living wood. 
The experiment is being made in a large 
forest near the town of Uslar. 

A vessel containing red or blue 
colouring solution is hung on each tree, 
and the solution let into the roots of the 
tree, by means of a rubber tube. Within 
a month the dye makes its way right up 
into the branches and twigs and leaves, 
even up to a height of sixty feet, and 
the trees become coloured. 

Naturally the timber of the trees is 
also coloured, and can be used for 
making furniture of various colours. 
But the dye not only dyes, the tree' 
but causes it to die. ■ 

THE SEA BROTHERHOOD 
Steamer’s Unique Experience 

Seven hundred miles off the English 
coast the New York bound United 
States steamship Ala overtook the dis¬ 
abled British steamship Eastern Dawn,, 
bound for the same port. 

Nothing daunted by the fact that they, 
were two thousand miles from' their 
destination, the gallant Yankee skipper 
simply took the gooo-ton Eastern Dawn 
in tow, and for twelve days they 
battled the wind and weather together, 
through fair weather and. foul, until 
-Nantucket Lightship, just off New 
York, was reached, when tugs took the 
crippled Britisher in charge. ■ 

Truly the brotherhood of the seafarers 
is the greatest of them all. 


A MONSTER AUDIENCE 
Wireless Concert with a Million 
Performers 

•' A remarkable idea may shortly be 
put into effect whereby wireless amateurs 
over a large region of the United States 
and Canada will hear the funniest 
“ chorus ” of music ever broadcast. 

■ In the northern part of Montana, 
near the borders of Canada, is an 
enormous colony of . marmots—some¬ 
thing like a million of them — living 
packed together in quite a small area. 
On still nights their shrill whistling 
Thorns can be heard for . miles. The 
whistling noise of this'timid little animal 
is well known to many mountaineers. 

The National Park Services of the 
United States are proposing to put up a 
special broadcasting station in a beauti¬ 
ful park in the heart of the Rocky 
Mountains known as Glacier Park, 
where the voices .of the million marmots 
are so clearly heard that they could be 
broadcast over an area.of 1500 miles. 

MR EDISON DID NOT 
KNOW 

What is Electricity ? 

Somebody has been asking Mr. Edison 
what electricity is; and Mr. Edison did 
not know. 

“ There are only two things in the 
world,” said he, “ and electricity is the 
other one. One is matter ; the other is 
this unknown • something *which makes 
matter move.” 

As a matter of fact Mr. Edison is a 
little wrong, according to modern science, 
for the idea.is 110W that thereis .no such 
thing as matter, but only electricity. 

The new issue of the C-.N. Monthly— 
My Magazine—has some yevy interesting 
pages containing one hundred questions 
and answers about electf-citv. 


ENGINE BLOWN OVER 
What the Winds Can Do 

In ways that cannot be counted the 
wind is a friend to man. Only occasion¬ 
ally is it an enemy. But when it breaks 
bounds it is a worse enemy than most 
of us think it can be. 

Lately in France it suddenly burst into 
a cyclonic passion and, among other 
almost unbelievable deeds, tossed the 
engine of a goods train over on its side. 

That is but one of its small pranks in a 
mild climate where its strength is. not 
extreme ; but where layers of hot and 
cold air come into close contact, and rush 
to change, places, the breezes, so cool and 
gentle in their ordinary habits, become a 
devastating force that sweeps the face of 
the earth clear of .such trifling ob¬ 
structions as houses and trees. 

The early men who thought that a 
demon existed in the heart of even the 
gentlest things—wind, water, warmth— 
were not altogether wrong, as the over¬ 
turned engine proves. See World Map 


A NEW GIANT 
Bigger Telescope than Ever 

■ A reflecting telescope, having a 
mirror twenty inches bigger in diameter 
than the biggest' now in rise, will 
shortly be erected in a new Canadian 
observatory now being built on the 
Pacific coast. It is to be used chiefly 
for celestial photography. 

The mirror is ten feet in diameter.- 
The casting of such a mirror requires 
extraordinary skill, but it has been 
successfully accomplished, and will 
provide a more powerful instrument 
for studying the heavens than lias 
ever before existed. 

, ,Tlie present largest telescope is that 
of the Solar Physics Observatory- at 
Mount Wilson in California. 


WAR OFFICE BONFIRE 
Secrets of Millions Vanish in 
Flames 

The people who are foremost infind¬ 
ing.fault with the present Government 
will agree that one of its latest'decisions 
is wise. It is going to destroy by fire 
all the papers about the private affairs 
of the people of the country that were 
collected during the war. 

Much personal information had to be 
gathered together when conscription 
was enforced. The health of everyone 
had to be tested. The income of many 
had to be recorded. Intimate personal 
inquiries had to be made and regis¬ 
tered in order that everyone should be 
allotted his share of national duty. 

These inquiries were, of course, 
confidential, and, as far may be, they 
should be secret from first to last, The 
only way of insuring this is by destroy¬ 
ing all the papers containing details 
of private affairs. 

It has been a rule in the past that all 
documents which infringe,privacy shall, 
after a time, be burnt in a furnace 
■beneath the War,Office, and the decision 
to do this at once will please'eVerybody. 

HE CARRIED LIVINGSTONE 
Matthew Wellington of 
Kenyaland 

On page twelve we give a portrait, of 
Matthew Wellington, the only surviving 
member of the little band of native 
carriers who, “ with faithful hands,” as 
recorded in Westminster Abbey, brought 
the body of David Livingstone from 
Central Africa, where the great mission¬ 
ary died, to the eastern coast. ' ' 

"The lady who sends us the photograph 
from Kenyaland says of Matthew Wel¬ 
lington that he is a sincere Christian 
man and quite a gentleman. He brings 
up his family to be loyal, true, and God¬ 
fearing, and encourages others to do 
the same with their families; 
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Cruelty for Fun _ 

T"he Shah of Persia turned aside 
^ with a shudder at a bull¬ 
fight in France the other day; 
and at Beziers, in the South of 
France, a judge dismissed a 
charge against six' bull-fighting 
matadors—men who torture bulls 
to amuse people and show how 
nimble they are themselves— 
who were prosecuted for killing 
the bulls, which is contrary to the 
law of France. • - ■ 

It is a case well worth our 
thinking about. ' . " 

One of the strangest, things in 
the world is that large numbers 
of people who would be ; insulted 
if they were said to be-untivilised 
can be amused by cruelty' to 
animals. 

Nothing shows more clearly 
the progress of the kind feeling 
that we call humanity'than sym¬ 
pathy with animal life. Where it 
flourishes civilisation is highest. 
Where: it does not exist civilisa¬ 
tion is backward, and human 
life as well as animal life is cheap. 

Bull - fighting, with hbrrible 
cruelty to horses and: bulls’,Ts the 
favourite pastime ofi Spain;,' as 
the baiting of bears, : badgers, and 
bulls,once was in England’..-" The 
wave of humanity, a? it is seen in 
kindness to animals, seems,’to. flow 
from, the North tothe' South. 
The Northern races;; particularly 
are the friends of their animals ; 
the British race grows kinder 
every day ; and kindness is creep¬ 
ing^ southward over France, V. 

; Thirty years ago bull-figHting 
to’ the' death was .allowed .in 
Paris'.; Enow it is : not " allowed 
there. But the restriction ..does 
•not operate, as we see, in B.eziers, 
in Southern France, where ani¬ 
mals are goaded into fighting 
against hopeless odds for the 
amusement of the public, and the 
State takes a quarter of the money 
paid' by the spectators. mid .for¬ 
gives ’those who break the law. , . 

When we talk of humanity it 
is always necessary to ask what 
kind of humanity is meant, A 
considerable part of. human kind 
venidins'.. careless,, if not / cruel, 
about any. weaker, things;, that 
suffer, pain, i .Even in countries 
like India, where life is held 
sacred, animal suffering is. often 
disregarded, and ’the rule holds 
that- civilisation it only truly 
proved by kind feeling towards 
everything. 

What the world needs is one 
generation of men arid women 
who, in all lands, will hate cruelty- 
wherever it shows itself. A single 
generation of such people would 
sweeten the whole, world, and 
make it far nearer being a para¬ 
dise than it has ever been before, 
and it is within the power of all 
who are now growing up to do 
this great thing. ... . . .. 

All that is needed is to be kind 
and to oppose cruelty wherever it 
shows itself. Let us-vow that, as 
far as it lies- in . us to ,control it, 
no cruel thing shall be. 


Decision Number 2120 

T HE guns will'soon have been still 
four yqars, and the Allies h'ave 
lately reached their 2119th decision 
since the Armistice.. The war lasted 
222 weeks, and attempts to settle it 
will soon have lasted 222 weeks more. 

The C.N. strongly advises our poli-. 
ticians to stop politics and to come to 
decision Number 2120, giving us peace- 
wit h common sense and honour—and 
with that spirit of Christianity in it 
without which there never has been 
peace and never, can be peace.' •••' 

• ’ AT' 

Wanted, a Gentleman with a Duster 

Jt seems a pity, as The Morning Post 
has been pointing out, that that' 
fine inscription on Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
monument in the Embankment Gar¬ 
dens should be wearing away through 
neglect. Those four lines are much 
too good to lose because a gardener 
does not dust them well: !. 

Is life*a boon ? ! 

If so, it must befall . 

That-Death, whene’er he call, ,y ' 
Must call too soon. py ' 

There are. inscriptions on some 
monuments that we would gladly 
lose, but it iksad to see these lines filled 
up with dust'until they arc unread-- 
able.. A Gentleman with a Duster, has 
been busy about the world of late,''and 
we feel sure he could be persuaded, if 
there is no other way, to creep out 
some night; from’his mysterious hiejing- 
place and add’fine-more .to his con¬ 
spicuous public?services; ' yN, 

An Old Man Sits Brooding; A . 

W E . are - very glad to hear, from a 
private letter, of a famous Euro¬ 
pean author who has won, the Nobel 
Prize and who sits for hours enjoy¬ 
ing ’a magazine.;' - ' . , ' 

• : “ I have, never seen anything so 
brilliant for young; folks* of ten,, to 
twenty,” says a-letter from his yufe. 

My husband, whom I siipposeywe; 
must consider anlold child, sits brood¬ 
ing over the magazine for hours. A 
Even our modesty can hardly ^re¬ 
strain us from saying’that the magazine 
that keeps this famous man enthralled 
is the C.N. Monthly—My Magazine., 

■ : ® . 'y- - 

Tidiness: Second 

Qur bus companies are excellent 
with their Safety First cam¬ 

paign. May we suggest another slogan 
for them—Tidiness Second ? j 

Every day hundreds of thousands of 
bus tickets are thrown into the streets 
of London which might be dropped in’ 
little boxes on the bus if the bus Com¬ 
pany’would spend five, shillings for. a 
Tidy. Box on each vehicle. A'";; 

' We-are sure the public 'spirit i and 
the fine brains so obviously behind our 
London traffic systems—as we see in 
the splendid advertising of the Under- 
groundRailways.nowadays—will.rfial- 
ise tjie opportunity they have here to 
.help us all to keep our streets clean as 
well as safe. . " “ ’"’ 


Solid 

Jn spite of the rubbish we read in 
grown-up papers, the solid fact is 
indisputable that America will never 
consent to abandon Prohibition. The 
Literary Digest has taken a huge poll 
on the subject, and out of 922,000' 
votes less than 190,000 are in favour 
of the repeal of the law. ' 

© 

Tip-Cat 

'"J’he Kaiser is collecting newspaper cut¬ 
tings to kill time. He has killed 
nearly everything else. 

0 ' 

Jt is said that feet are growing larger. 

But at most they can never grow 
more than two feet. - 0- 

0 v -. ' ; 

A distinguished foreigner observes 

that modern Londoners are very 
unobservant. They 
.did 'not 'notice- 
even him. _ • 1 

r i - B 
A. doctor says 
babies cry less, 
than ..they used tq. 

. Well, nowadays. 
.there . is less ' to 
cry-for. 

■■", - 0 
Jr is no,use follow¬ 
ing a.good exam- - 
"pie. unless you can- 
dvertake it. 

; ■- 3 ' 

A Derby man has 
ploughed tip a 
watch he. lost three 
years- ago.. We 
hope he-will not b'e claiming’ wages for 

■Working over timed - •*-- .’• ’ . 

■ ... -ra . ; -. . - S V( 

Arimucierit. iarthing. has-.been dug; up^ 
at Marylebpne; ..It is-believed to 

have, belonged to the coin-age. 

0 ; 

A cook’s life, we are told.isfull of interest. 
Every day he has stirring times. 

• 0 . • '• 
Q reece has another queen, and she is said 

to be the most beautiful in Europe. 
They . all are. -- - - 

. A •• 

The Boy on the Bridge A’- 

'Rooking Through a diary the other, 

, day we came across a note abo-ut 
a child’s ha^thut blew off on the middle': 
of Blackfriats' Bridge., A boy jumped 
.off,his van, ran in'among the wheels of 
the traffic; picked up the hat arid, 
brought it, and before we.could.find a 
sixpence he was off agampsaying with 
a smile “ It’s all right,; sir.” ._* 

.. If he has grown up now to be one of 
the thousands of fathers, who read the 
C.N. we send him our greeting. Had 
he waited for the sixpence he surely 
would have been forgotten. As it is 
he lives on as .a bright little memory, 
a real contributor to the happiness;of; 
the world- that,day,,and we send this; 
thought of him round the world. ' , 

• © 

It Is Not Easy 

. : To apologise for a wrong 

To begin all over again. '• j • 

To forgive and forget v , 

To control a bad temper- - . 

To keep a high standard. - ■ it %tl 

To remember that the sun will shine 
But it always pays • ' ; 


October 14, 1922 

The Mother of the C.N. 
Comes 

to See the New World 

On October 12, the day the Editor of the 
C.N. became a journalist, the C.N. and its 
Mother lie side by side on the bookstalls for 
the first time, the child with the mother. 

OR from the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the most successful children’s 
.education book ever conceived, came 
in due time the Children’s Newspaper, 
which draws into a wonderful com¬ 
panionship the English-speaking child¬ 
ren of the world. • . " 

The aim of the. Children’s Encyclo¬ 
pedia at its start, about fourteen years 
ago, was to give in one; book such an 
outline of knowledge as can be gained 
from books and can be .followed by 
the average child with interest; The 
aim f of':the Children’s Newspaper was 
to gather up weekly a continuing 
knowledge'of life in the broadest way. 

‘ Both have had a marvellous success. 
Each was a new conception and has 
remained without a- rival. ’ Each is 
the’-cornplernent of the' other 
Keeping Pace With Time 

- - In the Children’s Encyclopedia 
knowledge was offered,■"hot in detached 
alphabetical fragments; Tut ": as a 
natural development.'in', each subject, 
growing from stage . to '.stage: as life 
grows. • Beyond ^expectation this 
book has spread throughout the world. 

. But. no book unaltered.-edn keep 
pace with Time. ' 'The-.events,.know¬ 
ledge, and experience of these fourteen 
years have come since the. Encyclo¬ 
pedia was first printed, and the time 
has now arrived when it should fully 
absorb into' itself’ the knowledge ol 
These years, -and - take;-advantage of 
the" experience th'e’y'.havecbfofight tc 
the.mind-.that; conceived and carried 
out- its- ruling ideas. 

"Today the - Children’s Encyclopedia 
.begins a re-issue in fortnightly, parts, 
re-made and brought completely up 
to date. In the spirit in which the 
deeds and .the thought of today’ are. 
.put' before; the readers of ,the C.N., the 
deeds-.aiid.the.thought of all past time, 
fight- up -to the present, are put before 
The-.readers of theTieyyC.'E., ' 

; What a Tale It Tells 

•--And what a panorama it is that is 
presented; enlisting the reader’s in¬ 
terest from the first, and making the 
story ■'.bf each- departmeiiG.bf; know¬ 
ledge .an, expanding delight-’! ' New 
pictures,’; new maps, new didgrams, 
and all The resources. of the. greatest 
printing firm in the world are used to 
make*clear; impressive, and beautiful 
the pages in which the story of the 
Earth is told — the; story of history, 
science, literature, thought,; imagina¬ 
tion, ail the intense life of humanity. 

. Every care has been taken to make 
this great book-comprehensive, exact, 
truly educative;, and-morally inspiring, 
so that in this final form it will more 
than renew the renown it has won. 

-A- 

- The loss, of gold is much ; 

The loss of time is more. 

‘ .The loss of Christ is such a loss 
As no man can restore, 
i a - ; -. . Old Rhyme 
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WANTS 
TO ’KNOW ’ 
If the Eastern 
Conference sat on 
: - the Ottoman . 
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THE BIGGEST CHILDREN IN NATURE'S MIGHTY FAMILY 

It is satisfactory to know that both the elephant, the largest creature on land, and the whale, the largest creature in the sea, are on the 
increase. At one time they were slaughtered indiscriminately, but now care is taken that such useful animals shall not be exterminated 



Rolling the cricket-pitch 


Carrying home his supper 


Pushing a log of teak to the river 



Shunting a heavily-laden freight car 


Laying a heavy pipe of the new Calcutta water systom 







Picking up a heavy log 


Carrying a log to the timber-yard 


Placing a teak log on the pile 





Stacking tree trunks In a timber-yard 


An African elephant drawing a plough 


' The Asiatic elenhant is a useful worker in India and Burma, and' there is no reason why African elephants, which are now on the increase, should not also be trained, See page 4 
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C.N. Animal Map of the 


Children’s Newspaper F 

World—The Contin 




Argali Sheep Northern Lynx 


Californian Sea-Lion 


Tiger 


Malay Ta 


Llama 


Golden Eagle 



Brown Bear 



Spotted Hyena 



Indian Elephant 


Qrevy’a Zebra 


African Rhinoceros 


msm 


Griffon Vulture 


Mexican Squirrel 


Orang-utang 



Hippopotamus 



Hairy- Armadillo 



Equator—the middle 
line round the globe 


‘ Sperm Whale - ■% 

Tea the lion is rej 
.... , ^a, the tiger bu it 
camel by the llama, tne rhinoceros by 
The tapir, and the bear by the peccary; 

Antarctic regions, unlike the Arctic, 
have no land mammals ; whales and 
: seals, however, are found in the waters 
of this region * ; 


rFur seals which had been almost 

in soiifhern waters’ Ri 9 hlWhaI ‘ 


. V ...|W ^^^rapexferminaW 
11, KM protected alLotos Island -W■ 

■wT fli.M VplOBOS ISLAND i n5 eS > 


lPeccary||| 

"i- . | ^_] am a 

A ' f -"^Ty /y£____This line marks the 
^Armadillo | if .• v native home of the llama 

\( SOUTH 
AMERICA 

Sea Elephant .. ., k Sea Lion 




: : Zebra:| 

Of Ihe 2300 specie? 
The world today mor 
| in Africa, andonli 
marsupials orpcuchd 
within its vast are 


This Animal Map of the World shows where the principal mammals are found. 
Of course, we see all kinds of animals in zoos and menageries, but these animals 
are only visitors from other lands. They have their natural homes in different 
parts of the world, and this map enables us to see at a glance to what lands 
various animals naturally belong. 

Some creatures are confined to the cold regions of the Earth, others to the 
hot areas, and others to temperate lands, while some are found only in com¬ 
paratively small and well-defined areas. The grizzly bear of North America, 
for instance, the tiger of Asia, and the llama of South-America are all confined 


to limited areas, which are clearly marked on the Map ; while lines running 
irregularly across the map show the northern and southern limits of other creatures. 

It is interesting to note how the tiger misses Ceylon and the southern tip of 
India, though it stretches into Siberia and wanders into the- island of Sakhalin, 
which it often reaches in winter by crossing on a bridge of ice over the frozen sea. 
Polar bears occasionally reach Iceland from Greenland by floating across on 
icebergs that have snapped off from glaciers or from the icefield round the coast. 

The mammals of the ocean—whales, dolphins, porpoises, and their kind—- 
are found in all seas and flourish in all climates. 
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’ictorial Supplement iii 

ENTS AND THE MAMMALS THAT INHABIT THEM 




Baboon 


of mammals known in 2 l 


i than a quarter are found 
one order, that of the 
animals, is unrepresented 


a quarter are round mgg u ""~T T _ _____ 

one order, that of the. Humpback Whale than any other m the world 


Dingo : Flying Fox 

Australia, with its pouched animalsJ 
: and mammals laying eggs, forms a 
distinct roologicafarea more isolated 


Sea Eiepliant' 


.Rats and Mica 







Great Kangaroo - Bison 


African Elephant 


Gorilla 


Jaguar 


Chilean Sea Eagle 


Eland Giraffe 


Polar Bear Crowned Crane 


Europe, the most civilised and settled continent, has fewest fierce animals, 
(hough some of these are still found within her borders, including- the bear, the 
ynx, the wild cat, the wolf, and the wild boar. Africa, on the other hand, as 
he least civilised, has a quarter of all the known-species of mammals, including 
'oine of the largest and fiercest. The most formidable wild animal remaining 
n the British Isles today is the wild cat, which is found in a few of the more 
iolated parts of Scotland. 

South America, though it has no lion, tiger, rhinoceros, camel, or wild boar, 
ias these types represented by the puma, jaguar, tapir, llama; and peccary. 


The cold North teems with life, and the explorer Stefansson tells us that the 
Arctic grasslands have caribou in herds of tens of thousands, and sometimes 
hundreds of thousands. When we come to birds, those in the Arctic Circle are 
found in incredible numbers, probably hundreds of millions. Even Greenland, 
contrary to the general idea, has a great deal of animal life, including 33 species 
- -of mammals, though most of these : are sea creatures living round its coasts. 
As a matter of fact, it is in the lonely and inhospitable north that the wild animal 
today has the best chance of surviving, for civilisation is very slow in its progress 
toward the Poles, and despite trappers the animals are fairly free. 
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THE GIANTS OF THE DEEP ARE GROWING 












Casks of whale oi 


The harpoon gun 


A modern oil tank steamer 


Sillliit® 




A whaler and Its prize 


Closing in on a whale 


.. \ * • 


A whale on the slips at Durban 


A sperm whale and its child 


A whale on the beach 


The Right whale gomes up to breathe 


A captured whale brought to shore 


For hundreds of years the-whale has been caught for its oil, and though at ope time hunting was confined to northern waters vast 
numbers of whales are now captured in southern seas. South Africa is building up a big whale industry, and proposes to use 
tank steamers instead of barrels for despatching the oil. Since scientific organisation abolished wasteful killing the whales in 
southern waters have increased in numbers.' At one time it looked as though the whale would become extinct. See page 4 
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October 14, 1922 

WHY ENGLAND 1 
STANDS 

TALK WITH A BANKER 

World’s Confidence in Our 
Moral Character 

WILL THE‘FINANCIAL 
CRASH COME? 

By a Special Correspondent 

I have had an extremely interesting 
conversation until a banker who knows 
many facts hidden, from the public. 

He spoke first of all about the currency 
in foreign countries. People of England,' 
he said, do not seem to understand what 
it means when'they read in their papers 
that the Austrian krone stands at 100,000 
to the English pound, or the German 
mark at Sooo ; they would appreciate 
the calamity far better if told that the 
Austrian:who wants to buy an English 
book published at 20s. would have to 
pay over £4000 for it, and the German 
about ^400. 

England is Honest 

A statement of that kind brings it 
home to . us - that the currency of . the 
world is in a state of the utmost chaos, 
and a little reflection should tell us thal 
while .it remains; in-this state there is no 
hope of prosperity!. - 

I asked the banker how it is that'.the 
English pound.keeps up its good name, 
although we have far more-unemploy¬ 
ment than Gerjnariy. has. 

“The reason is,” he answered, “that- 
England still possesses the confidence of 
the world, particularly American confi¬ 
dence ; and she possesses that confidence 
because she is honest. I mean this : we 
are trusted by foreigners on account of 
our moral character. They study the 
balance sheets of our banks and believe 
what they- see there. They know that 
we do not put bad debts under assets, 
and that our investments are all in. 
solid stocks.- 

If Nations Went Bankrupt 

“ This, confidence, in. Our- moral char¬ 
acter.' effects, our'credit; Just as you 
would say So-and-so is ail honest man, 
I would trust his word against the, world, 
so the foreigner says-of us, England,is 
an honest. nation,- and gives us credit 
Iowa sound,currency.”' • 

■ I inquired what would happen to us 
here in England if Austria, Germany, 
and France were to go bankrupt. He 
replied: “ The American financier- Mr. 
Vanderlip says it would be much worse 
for us than . for the rest of Europe. 1 
think he is quite wrong. 

Trouble in the Cities 

“ He means that the rest of Europe 
could at least feed itself while, the banks 
remained , closed and the wheels of 
commerce were'stopped. That is par-, 
tialiy.' true. The rural* districts, of 
Europe at least would escape the ruin of 
such a stoppage’; bnt'the big cities,'the 
‘ huge industrial centres—there T think 
youwotild be sure’to get starvation and 
’bloodshed:” -1 :’ ■ - ". 

“ And the British Isles ? ” 

“ Well,” he said,..“-we should have to 
do on a gigantic scale what we did during 
the great railway strike; The Govern¬ 
ment would have to use all its powers to 
fetch us our food and raw materials 
from the other parts of the Empire. 
Our moral character would still tell. The 
Dominions would trust us. The majority 
of the hatiori would Volunteer to * keep 
order.- We should, escape revolution;• 
My personal faitli is-that England could 
.stand. a -Snandal '-crasli far, longer, than 
any other nation in the world.”- 


The Gmldren s Newspaper 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


Thc’fafming population of the United 
States is estimated at 31,(^4,269. 

A safe has been invented which. 
When forced open, emits a deadly gas. 

A church in- North London has been 
presented with abath-chair for the use 
of infirm parishioners. 

The New Toothbrush. ' 

A toothbrush whose head’ can be set 
at any desired angle with the. handle is 
now on sale in America. 

The Trunk Arrives 

A "trunk shipped from London to New 
York in 1914 has just been delivered at 
its destination in good condition. 

• ' Japan’s Big Show 

Japan has just concluded a wonderful 
exhibition in Tokio, which was known 
as the Peace Exhibition. - It was the 
greatest ever held in the country. 

Miner’s Wonderful Record 

A miner at Thorley lias just retired 
after working in the pits for 61 years 
Without once being away even on sick 
leave. When he broke a finger he came 
to the surface to have it set, and then 
went down and finished his shift. 


Dr. Barnardo’s Homes have now 
rescued over 94,000 children. 

In the*past seventy years over 63,000 
churches have been built in the U.S.A. 

The U.S.A. reports 65,000 more farm¬ 
houses' screened against the house-fly 
entering them. 

Hailstones and Melons 

Hailstones so .large that they broke 
water-melons wide open fell -in North 
Carolina, U.S.A. ; - -• 

Where the C.N. Goes .7 

A reader writes, from New.La.wley to 
say that her copy of the .C.N. goes to 
the farthest northern settler in Canada ! 

Rat Caught in a Loaf 

A rat at Stepney ate its way into a loaf 
with a hard crust, and became so fat. 
with the food it consumed that' it was 
unable to get out, and so was caught. 

Prehistoric Australian Giant 

The left lower jawbone of a diproto- 
don, an extinct marsupial • about as 
large as a rhinoceros, has been "discovered 
at Scone,.New South Wales. The teeth 
are well preserved, and measure One and a 
half inches'across and three inches long. 


THE FELLOW BY THE 
NAME OF ROWAN 

MAN TELLS HOW HE DID 

AN IMMORTAL DEED 

Hero Recognised by a War 
... "- .Office 24 Years After 

THE MESSAGE TO GARCIA 

A few'days ago the War Department 
of the United States gave to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Andrew S. Rowan their Dis¬ 
tinguished Service Cross. That coveted 
decoration had been won by a deed that 
had been read of by more people, pro¬ 
bably, than had read.of any fine deed 
.done in the modern world. 

The deed was done 24 years ago last 
May, .and'it'has been circulated through¬ 
out the world in tens of millions of leaf¬ 
lets and booklets written by an American 
journalist, Elbert Hubbard—a fine man 
who went down in the Lusitania—under 
the title “A Message to Garcia.”' 



ANOTHER NEW 


THE THAMES 


The magnificent new.ofiices of the Port of London Authority, which are to be opened by the 
. Prime Minister next,Tuesday, give London her second new palace by the river, the County , 
, ? ’ Council offices having also been opened this year. ..See page-3'-' 


Tasked him if he thought this financial 
crash .would’ comek-vHe replied : “ It 
is.inevitable;. unless the. Governments of 
the world take action to regulate cur¬ 
rency and to stop, war preparations: 
We'are on the edge.of a precipice, all'of 
"us.- 'Until the-nations of the. World give 
up-every idea ot war. and settle down 
to produce goods.'as quickly and as 
cheaply as they can; taxing themselves 
justly and regulating their currency by 
the amount of goods they produce,, the 
whole world will tof ter on the edge of the 
precipice,. at the bottom of which is the 
abyss of starvation*find revolution.”. ■ 

1 - exclaimed, “ What, a .chance for. the 
Churches! ” thinking of the great appeal 


Dr. Jowett has - just made - to Christian 
people everywhere to. Come together', ail’d 
save the world! ., • 

“Well,;”, replied, - this- "banker,, “the 
commerce of the world is based on con- 
fidence between man and man, and con¬ 
fidence is a moral question.” * 

Few of tis stop, to tlifnk that one of the 
most powerful assets in trade, particu¬ 
larly in world trade, is moral character ; 
but there is not one banker among all 
the nations of, mankind who does, not 
take into account every day of his life 
the tremendous gulf which Separates 
the honeSt man from the dishonest man, 
the straight man from The “Crock.” ' If 
is absolutely essential that he do so. - 


Doing theDeed andTelling the News 

The deed so widelv known has at last 
reached the ears of American Officialdom, 
and its modest hero now bears on his 
breast, in the form of a cross, the proof 
that his country’s rulers have at last 
heard, remembered, and understood. 

Nay, more, they have looked over their 
records, and have published the official 
account of the exploit, written at the time 
by the lieutenant-colonel himself, he then 
being only a. first lieutenant . in the 
American Military Information. Office. 
First hand we can hear how he delivered 
that message, to Garcia, which; as a 
phrase, has’been reverberating round the 
world ever since Elbert Hubbard started 
the story on its resounding journey. 

" The Two Stories 

The strikingfeatureof this long-delayed 
recognition is the contrast between what 
the doer of the deed says about it and 
what was said about it by the journalist 
whom it fired with eloquence, j. . 

If aught wCre-worth the doing I would do it; 
others, if they will, may tell the hews, 
the late Wilfrid Blunt. Rowan 
.-was the man who willed to do the. deed ; 
Hubbard was the man who told the news. 

Look at their contrasted stories, This 
was the situation. The American Re¬ 
public was agitated by the constant war¬ 
fare between the Spaniards, mid the 
Cubans in rebellion under GeneralGarcia. 
The pbsition'.Was’ intolerable. -Apcrica 
was on the" point ofdeclaring "war against 
Spain,--and-it. was! needful ...that. the 
American military authorities should get 
into close touch at once with Garcia, who 
was somewhere in the interior of.Cuba. 
Rowan was selected to find Garcia 

The Way He Went 

Here is his account of what he did. 

April 23. 1 received the cipher cable 
despatch “ Join Garcia as soon as possible.” 
At 10 a.m., dressed as an English hunter, 1 
crossed Jamaica, and reached St. Ann’s Bay 
at 1 a.m. • ■ \ 

Boarded small -sailboat, and by daylight 
entered the Caribbean Sea, and kept well off 
the Cuban toast until dark, then landed 
about 11 p.m. Next morning proceeded 
through .forest. ' - > 

About boon, May 1 , readied insurgents’ 
headquarters’; .’Conferred with Garcja, and 
arranged tp : be accompanied back by envoys 
with information,. - 

• Crossed'the island of Cuba astride mer¬ 
idian 77’degrees, and reached, coast; about 
sunset,' 'May , 5 - Passed under" .guns of 
Spanish fort atT 1 p.m., and by daylight was 
out of sight of Cuba on our way to Key West. 

That is how Lieutenant Rowan de¬ 
scribes his journey through Spanish 
patrol vessels and the Spanish ■ lines, 
through Cuban swamps, mud, fever, and 
mosquitoes, a deed which the American 
general described officially as “a most 
perilous undertaking, and an act .of cool 
daring, that lias rarely been, equalled 
in the annals, .of warfare.” ,. 

And on page 8" We read ho\v’ Elbert 
Hubbard,-the journalist, gave-the story 
to the world in Jiis Message to Garcia. 
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A MESSAGE TO GARCIA 

This is the famous message of which the story is told on page 7 - It has been often printed, 
and we gladly give it now that a War Office has heard of the fellow by the name of RoWan. 


8 

THE GREAT SOAP 
MYSTERY 

What Happened to It ? 

RUINS OF A SHOP IN POMPEII 

The remains of a scap-maker’s shop, 
just found in the ruins of Pompeii, show 
that soap must have been used by the 
Remans V"'' 

This is a curious discovery, because 
we know that soap was first made by 
Europeans only in the eighth century, 
when both the Italians and the Spaniards 
learned the secret of making it from the 
oil of their national olives. Four hundred 
years later the French people established 
the first real soap works in Marseilles. 

Any vegetable oil or fat, when boiled 
with, soda or potash, gives a soap, and 
until comparatively recent times house¬ 
wives. used soap toilers or kettles in this 
country, and made their own supply.. 
Ccmmercially-made soap was first known 
in England in the fourteenth century. 

What happened in the history of soap 
between the times of the Romans, who 
made a scientific luxury of the bath, 
and its first appearance in Europe 
thousands of years later is a mystery 
that remains unsolved. The early 
civilised nations used such things as 
fuller's earth for cleansing purposes. 

A story is handed down by history of 
Queen Marguerite of Navarre, who said 
to a beautiful woman of whom she was 
very jealous : " Look at these lovely 
hands of mine; they have not been 
washed for eight days, yet I wager 
they outshine yours.” 


CHINA’S SEVENTY 
MILLION SHEEP 
Enormous Output of-Wool 

China, with Tibet, is'said to possess 
seventy million sheep, and the output of 
wool from these is about two hundred 
million pounds in weight, dr something 
like a twelfth of the world’s output. 

Few people realise the large part 
China plays in the wool trade of the 
world, and with improved methods she 
may yet play a still larger part. 

Her stock of sheep, enormous as it is, 
might easily be much larger, for there are 
in Mongolia enormous stretches of fertile 
pastures that would support larger 
flocks than they do now. • 

The winters in this part of the world 
are very severe, and the wool produced 
by the sheep is both long and of very- 
fine quality. 

There are five big wool markets in 
China—Tientsin, Calgan, Mukden, Pao- 
tao, and Tangkerh, the last-named being 
the most important. 

Some think that China may one day 
rival Australasia as a wool-producing 
country, but there will have to be a 
revolution in Chinese methods before 
that can be. - 

The Chinese industry is badly 
organised, and much of the wool is 
spoiled by ignorance. From some parts, 
for ■ instance, the caravans arrive with 
the, sheep’s wool mixed up with goat 
and camel hair. 


DIMPLES 
A Stupid Idea About Stupidity 

Most people consider dimples a beauty, 
and some vain women without dimples' 
have been known to' undergo' an oper¬ 
ation in order to have them made. 

But now an. American professor says 
that dimples are a sign of mental 
inferiority and * that families ' that are 
subject to dimples are of less than- aver¬ 
age intelligence. It is not difficult, to 
believe that an artificial dimple made by 
a painful operation is a sign of stupidity 
as well as of vanity ; but we really think 
that the professor must be mistaken in 
his idea that real natural dimples 
denote mental inferiority; and those 
who liave them will surely dimple at the 
very idea. They have just as little to do 
with intelligence as the dimples in a. 
baby’s chubby knuckles, and this idea 
: itself, it seems to us, is much more a sign 
of stupidity than the dimple. 


Tn all this Cuban business there is one 
1 man stands out on the horizon of my 
memory like Mars at perihelion. 

When war broke out between Spain 
and the United States. it was very 
necessary to communicate quickly with 
the - leader of the insurgants. Garcia 
was somewhere in the mountain fast¬ 
nesses of Cuba—no one knew where. No 
mail nor telegraph message could reach 
him. The' President must,secure his 
cooperation, and quickly.- 

What to do ? 

Someone said to the President, “ There 
is a young fellow by the name of Rowan 
will find Garcia.for you if anybody can.” 

Rowan was sent for, and given a letter 
to be delivered to Garcia. 

How “ the fellow by the name of 
Rowan ” took the letter, sealed it up in 
ad oilskin pouch, strapped it over his 
heart. In four days landed by night off 
the coast of Cuba from an open boat, 
disappeared into the jungle, and in three 
weeks came out on the other side of the 
island, having traversed a hostile country 
on foot, and delivered his letter to Garcia, 
are things I have no special desire now 
to tell in detail. The point that I wish to 
make is this : McKinley gave Rowan a 
letter to be delivered to Garcia ; Rowan 
took the letter, and did not ask, “ Where 
is heat?” • 

By the Eternal 1 there is a man whose 
form should be cast in deathless bronze 
and the statue placed in every college of 
the land. It is not book-learning young 
men need, but a stiffening of the verte¬ 
brae, which will cause them to be loyal to 
a trust, to act promptly, concentrate 
their energies : do the thing. 

Put this matter to a test: You are 
sitting now in your office—six clerks are 
within call. Summon any one of them 
and make this request: “ Please look in 
the encyclopedia, and make a brief 
memorandum for me concerning the life 
of Correggio.” 

Will the clerk quietly say, “ Yes, sir,” 
find go do the task ? 

On your life he will not. He will look 
at you, and ask one or more of the 
following questions : 

W’ho was he ? 

Which encyclopedia ? 

Where is the encyclopedia ? 

Was I hired for that ? 

Don’t you mean Bismarck? 

Is he dead ? 

Is there any hurry ? • 

Shan’t I bring you the book and let 
you look it up yourself ? 

And after you have answered the 
questions,' and explained, how to find 
the information and why you want it, 
the clerk will go off and get one of the 
other clerks to help him try to find 
Garcia—and come back and tell you. 
there is no such man. 


W hen men apply for. posts as airmen 
in the Royal Air Force their vital 
efficiency or fitness is tested, among other 
ways, by finding , how long they can hold 
a column of mercury up in a tube by 
blowing into the tube. 

This certainly tests, the strength of 
their lungs and of their breathing 
muscles, and also proves, to seme ex¬ 
tent, their power of endurance, and 
therefore is a geed test. Lately the 
Ministry of. Health has been testing 
women in the same way, and the results 
have teen surprising. 


Now if you are wise you will not 
bother to explain to your assistant that 
Correggio is indexed under the C’s, not in 
the K’s, but will smile and say, “ Never 
mind,” and look it up yourself. 

“ You see that bookkeeper,” said- the 
foreman to me in a large factory. ■ 

■“ Yes ; what about him ? ” 

“ Well, he’s a fine accountant, but if 
I send him up to town on an errand he 
might accomplish the errand all right; 
and, cn the other hand, might stop at 
four saloons on the way and forget what 
he-had been sent for.” 

We have recently been hearing much 
sympathy expressed for the "down¬ 
trodden denizen of the sweat-shop ” and 
the “ homeless wanderer searching for 
honest employment,” and" with it all 
often go many hard words for the men 
in power. 

Nothing is said about the employer 
who grows old before his time in the 
vain attempt to - get ne’er-do-wells to 
do intelligent work. , 

I know one man of really brilliant 
parts who has not the ability to manage 
a business of his own, and yet who is 
absolutely worthless to anyone else 
because he carries with him constantly 
the insane suspicion that his employer is 
oppressing or intending to oppress him. 

Tonight this man walks the streets 
looking, for work, the wind whistling 
through his threadbare coat. 

Have I put the matter too strongly ? 
Possibly I have ; but when all the world 
has gone a-slumming, I wish to speak a 
word of sympathy for the man who, 
against 'great edds, has directed the 
efforts of others, and, having succeeded, 
finds there’s nothing in it: nothing but 
bare board and clothes. I have carried 
a dinner pail and worked for day’s wages, 
and I have also been an employer of 
labour, and I know there is something 
to be said on both sides. 

There is no excellence in poverty j rags 
are no recommendation, and all employ¬ 
ers are not rapacious and high-handed 
any more than all poor men are virtuous. 
My heart goes out to the man who does 
his work when the “boss” is away 
as well as when he;is at home. 

And the man who, when given a letter 
for Garcia, quietly takes the missive, 
without asking any idiotic questions, and 
with no lurking intention of doing aught 
else but deliver it, never has to go on 
strike for higher wages. 

Civilisation is one long anxious search 
for just such individuals. Anything 
such a man asks shall be granted. He: is 
wanted in every city, town, and village— 
in every office, shop, store, and factory. 

The world cries out for -such ; ho is 
needed, and needed badly—the man who 
can carry a message to Garcia. 


Tested in this way even strong,, well- 
developed girls showed not half the 
strength and endurance possessed by an 
average man. 

. Possibly this test is not so search¬ 
ing as it seems, and perhaps it proves 
only the strength and endurance of the 
muscles of breathing. 

It is quite well know-n thatwomen have 
not-half the muscular -strength of the 
average man ; but it is difficult to believe 
that they have only half the constitu¬ 
tional strength—of.” vital capacity," as 
it is called—of men. . 


TORTOISES IN 
ENGLAND 
Preparing for their Winter 
Sleep 

A BATH UNDER THE TAP 

Many C.N. readers appear to keep 
tortoises as pets, and quite a number of 
letters have reached the Editor lately 
asking for information as to , how the 
tortoise should be fed and what treat¬ 
ment it should receive in the cold months. 

The supply of tortoises was cut off: 
during the war, but these creatures are 
now being imported in large numbers, 
which no doubt accounts for the interest 
in them. 

The tortoise-that is generally kept in 
gardens and vivariums in this country 
is a species common in the South of . 
Europe and known as the common . 
land tortoise, or Grecian tortoise, because 
it generally comes to us from Greece, 
although numbers also reach England 
from Italy and Spain. This tortoise is 
found wild much farther north in Russia. 

- Months Without Food 

It is herbivorous and should be fed on 
fruit and vegetables—apple slices, let¬ 
tuce, cabbage leaves, and so on, but 
particularly lettuce.' Individual tortoises 
should- be tried with various kinds of 
plants, when it will soon be seen what 
they prefer. The common idea that 
tortoises eat blackbeetles and will clear 
a kitchen of these pests -is erroneous and 
ridiculous. Many readers have asked 
about this. The hedgehog is the creature 
that destroys beetles. Tortoises are very 
fond of milk, and will drink from a saucer. 

In our cold climate tortoises sleep 
through the winter, and they are pre¬ 
paring for this long sleep now. They 
need no attention while sleeping; all 
they require is a quiet, sheltered place in 
which to rest, and this may be provided 
under dry leaves in a sheltered corner of 
the garden, or under the shelves in a 
greenhouse that is not kept too warm. 
Give it access to the retreat, and it will 
retire when it is ready. It needs no food 
while hibernating. 

The tortoise should not be disturbed . 
in any way during its sleep, and in spring 
it will wake up and become active again. 

Tortoise on a Lead 

Several readers ask how they can pre¬ 
vent their tortoises from wandering 
away. This can be easily prevented by 
tethering the tortoise. Tie a piece of 
thin, soft, flexible string loosely round 
the hind legs and attach it to a stick 
driven into the ground. There is no 
cruelty in this, for land tortoises do not, 
even in the wild state, wander far. 

Tortoises like to be clean, and during 
their active months they should be given 
a daily bath either in a pan or under a 
tap. Contrary to what might be sup¬ 
posed, they can climb on to a stool. 

IS THE FLY DOOMED ? 

A Great Possibility 

If Mr. J. Hertz is not too sanguine the 
fly will soon be as extinct as the dodo 
and the atlantosaurus. 

Mr. Hertz is a London chemist, and 
after two years’ experimenting he claims 
to have discovered a chemical liquid 
whose fumes kill flies and other insects 
almost instantaneously, and yet do no 
harm at all to men and animals. 

If rooms or stables are sprayed with 
the. fluid all flies and wasps and mos¬ 
quitoes and other insects fall dead ; and 
if horses and cattle are sprayed they are 
no longer tormented with flies, so long 
as fumes are given off. Mr. Hertz kept 
a bowl of the fluid on a table in his 
country house, and during, the whole 
summer no insect ventured to enter. 

If the fumes are as successful as the 
discoverer believes, they will not only 
add to the comfort of humanity but will 
reduce the death-rate from various dis¬ 
eases spread by flies, and especially the 
heavy death-rate of infants during the 
hot months of summer. They, will also 
reduce the death-rate from diseases 
spread by mosquitoes, such as malaria. 


Are Women as Strong as Men? 
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THEWEEK INI HISTORY 

FREDERIC CHOPIN 

Musical Genius of Two Races 

BRAVE MAN’S STRUGGLE 
WITH ILL-HEALTH 


OcL 15. Torricelli borriIn Italy... 1608 

16. Ridley and Latimer burned at Oxford . . 1555 

17. Chopin died in Paris . '. . . . ...1849 

18. Last State lottery in Errand drawn ... 1826 

19. Leigh Hunt born at Southgate.1784 

29. Lord Palmerston born at Romsey.1784 

21. Samuel Foote jhed at Dover.. . 1777 


.Frederic Chopin*,.who stands at the 
head of composers of music written for 
the pianoforte only, died in Paris on 
October 17, 18 19. 

Chopin represents the French and the 
Polish people united¬ 
ly—two races that 
for the last 120 years 
have had a • keen' 
sympathy with each 
other. His father- 
was a Frenchman, 
born in Fancy, who 
went to Poland as a 
business man, and 
became professor of 
the-- French language art the Lyceum 
in Warsaw. ■ His mother was of Polish 
birtli; and' young 1 Frederic from liis 
boyhood made’ '.the ; putsic natural to, 
the. Polish . peopte the; groundwork ,pf 
his compositions. ;,;-; . 1 '* • ' > 

lie showed his genius .-from boyhood. 
He appeared 1 successfully'in public'as a ! 
pianist at' the‘'age of- nine, and was 
promptly spoken of., as “a yoifng. 
.Mozart." . 'From childhood he received 
sound musical training, and early began 
composition’, His first composition was 
published’ when he was sixteen. At 19 
he,appeared as a pianist in Berlin, at' 
eo in . Vienna, and at, 21 in Paris. He 
was then on his way to England, but lie 
was charmed -with Paris,-'stayed thefd, 
and. .did not read;' London' till seven 
years later. K - ; ■ . ’!■’ 

Hats Off tp. a Genius 

When Schumann, The .German musi¬ 
cian, heard tifamn play* he expressed 
his,-feelings in ’ thp. jvQjrd|3, “ Hats off, 
gentlemqn I, A genius,! " -Thatopinipn: 
has been, re-gchbpd , Widely ever ..since ; 
but Chopin’s genius is limited in scope 
compared with the genius of somp of'the. 
master musicians. , . 

He was-, essentially.:-,-a composer,: al¬ 
though as a. player of the piano .under 
circumstances t t^at. suited, him he stood 
alone, He wap- happiesjb- when,playing 
his own music,-,for he was not a great 
interpreter of other musicians’ works ; 
and even when.' playing his own music 
he only, appeared at his .best when lie had 
a sympathetic and appreciative audience. 
An effect of this sensitiveness was that lie 
gaVe up playing in public, and during 
his later years only' played occasionally 
at private parties. ' 

Eminent Beyond Comparison 

His playing was exquisite by reason 
of its delicacy rather than because it 
had power or grandeur. Musicianly 
knowledge and sympathy were needed 
for full appreciation of. Gliopin’s. genius 
as a composer and skill as an executant. 

From liis youth onward Chopin was 
engaged in'a'constant struggle against 
ill-health, a • struggle in which he 
declined to give in. Immediately 
before His death he was in England, and 
he persisted in playing—and played 
divinely—even when lie had to be 
carried upstairs to the'music-room. 

Chopin was not a prolific composer, 
neither did his works cover a wide range 
in their musical character or in the in¬ 
struments needed for their interpretation,' 
They were written for the pianoforte, and 
it is’ when judged as pianoforte music 
distinctively that they can be called, as 
thfcy have been tailed, “ eminent beyond 
comparison.’*' 1 - ' 
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WONDERS OF THE 


I SEVEN CABLES : 

; CROSS A RIVER 

Clever Engineering 

HOW THE TRENCHES WERE 
MADE UNDER WATER 

When, a submarine'table has had to 
be laid across a river mouth, it has. 
hitherto been the practice to..pay it out 
from the stern of a cable ship, as if it 
were being laid in the .sea. 

; Now' however, a quicker and cheaper 
method has keen found 1 , arid an 'engin¬ 
eering triumph has been scored at 
New York which has created great in¬ 
terest in the scientific world. 

The New York Central Railway 
Company had to run seven cables, each 
700 feet long, across the Harlem River, 
and they decided to try- a new method 
which would eliminate the need of a 
cable vessel. ' -- 

. Apart' from the cost- of loading the 
heavy reels of cable on to the ship and 
paying out the wire, there was the diffi¬ 
culty 6f abridge that stood in the way. 

Reels that Revolved 

The only opening in the bridge through 
Which the ship could pass was a draw¬ 
bridge ‘some distance from -wheio the 
cables- were to cross, and had a ship 
been.,used the cable would have had to 
be.lpidpqund by the drawbridge instead, 
of passing straight across the river, 
i For. these reasons it was decided to- 
haul .the" cables from one side of the 
rivfer’td'the other. Seven large reels, 
each’containing 700 feet of cable;-were 
taken - to the ■ river - bank, -and - a loop 
spliced in the end oHeacli-: cable,- The 
reels were then jacked .up and an*irop 
bar. passed through the. centre! of each,, 
resting on heavy timbers so' that the 
'reels'Wbiild revolve freely.’ ’ ' ' n "‘ " 

; Across' the river a '' powerful steam- 
winch" was set up, and a wire 'rope was 
carried,from it across -.the water by a 
rowing-boat. This rope-was attached 
to. the end of a cable, and when ail .was 
ready the winch was'set working anp 
the ivife' rope wound^'diV."’ Sddn this 
becknie taut, and then ^loWly- the first' 
rbfil'ibbgan ' to revolve,o.the cable , was 
unwound, and, inch by! inch, ■. dfagged 
across the river, The, ( work of .getting 
.tliS first cable safely .across \vas' ac- 
cbrii’p'lisllcd ‘ quite successfully;'' Arid' the 
other'six followed. - r,i ' 

' F)ive»‘ Helps to Make a Trench 

The seven cables had to be Muled' 
separately, as it was necessary for 'them 
to pass between' differeiit'”piles ■ of : the 
bridge,- r Tliey were very heavy, and . .as 
they;.were pulled by the winch they 
.made grooves foiir inches deep’in the 
gravel on the banks of the rivfer.' Yet no. 
injury whatever was done to the cover¬ 
ings ol the cables! ,n " 

When all were safely across, a suc¬ 
tion dredge sucked the.mud from under 
each, cable so as to make a trench for it 
td lie. in, and a diver directed the pipe 
of the'dredge so that the trench'might 
be made in the right place. v 

The whole enterprise' was a' new idea, 
and was a triumphant success. 

THE MOON NEXT WEEK 



T The moon at 6 a.m., Greenwich time, on Oct. 16 


C.N: QUESTION BOX 

Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our Natural Historian 

All questions must be asked on postcards, 
and not more than one question on each card. 
Name and address' must always ' be given. 

How Many Species of Humble Bees are 
There ? 

About a’ hundred-species are known, 
twenty of them being British natives: 

How Doe's a Plaice Swim ? 

All the flat fish, swim horizontally, 
though some are occasionally seen to dart 
with their bodies on edge, as it were. 

Which English Bird Flies Highest? 
Probably the birds of prey, but the 
skylark flies at a greater average height 
than the rest of the small birds. 

Why Does a Tortoise Tilt Itself Against 
a Wall in Warm Weather? 

By doing so the tortoise exposes more 
of his shell to warmth than if he remained 
flat on the ground. 

How Long Does a Frog Live ? ' - 
Probably nobody knows lip w long a frog 
at liberty can live.’.. The life of all lowly 
creatures of this sort is long, provided 
that accident is' avoided. 

What is the Frog-Hopper? 

Its other names are frog-spit, cuckoo- 
spit, and froth-fly. It is not of 'the 
grasshopper group, but is related-to the 
greenfly, the cicadas, and lantern-flies. 
How Does a Maggot Get into a Pea-po’d ? 

.The egg from whjch the maggot is 
hatched is laid by the .parent insqct in 
the flower from which the' pod. develops. 

Where do Butterflies and Day-flying 
Moths.Go on Dull Days ? 

. They hide beneath foliage, | oil the 
trunks of trees,' on shaded 'wall's; in' 
sheds, and wherever comfort and security 
may be found, r • •• r 

Why Do Cats Shake Themselves After 
; .Drinkingr, A ■ 

The habit .would seem to arise from 
an instinctive desire to .remove, by a 
shake, any drops'of fluid which may be 
deposited,on the fur. 

Do Mortally Wounded Snakes Live'Till 

■ • >■ ••• *.->v (.Simset ? >> 

Neither sunrise, sunset, noon; .nor mid-/ 
night, matters*,, A snake dies,.like every 
other creatimel >yhen . disease .pr.’ipjur’y. 
lflakes life noTbnger possible,' . 

Has,a Baby Platypus a Beak and .TJeeth ? 

’ Yesthe young platypus lias teeth'in 
'the beak, but with tire 'corriih^'-o'f 
’maturity ' the' teeth are' replaced by 
eight sharp-edged; horny plates. > 

Can a Canary be Made to'Sing? r '- 

- 'Supposing the canary to be a,-male' 
■it will sing as soon as it .is old epough 
if properly treated,. . .To hear other birds 
carolling is always a~ spur to'song. . 

What are Ambrosia Beetles? . , 
Members of tlie group of. Tomicidq 
beetles, which burrow into wood where 
a curious fungus, called ambrosia, forms 
their food. ' Some species are believed to 
promote the growth of/the fungus. 

How Should Toads be Kept in Winter? 
Left to themselves they hibernate in 
mud, in holes in the soil, among old 
woodwork, or under summer-houses. 
They provide their own sanctuary, and 
reappear in spring. 

Why Do Mushrooms Sometimes Grow 
in Rings ? 

Arc not .the supposed mushrooms 
really the fungus which causes what we 
call fairy rings on our lawns ? Such 
fungi grow in rings and always advance 
outward, so enlarging the circle:'-- 

Newspaper Notes and Queries 

What is Muscovado ? , Raw. sugar 
formerly imported iri large’ casks. 

What is a Picul? A common weight 
used in China equal to 133I pounds. 

What is Menhaden ? A certain kind 
of North American fish caught for the 
oil that is pressed out of it. ■ < 

What is Junk? This is a nautical 
term for old pieces of rope and cordage, 
cut into, short, lengths and used in 
making mats, sacks, and oakum. Thp 
word is now often used for any mis¬ 
cellaneous articles of little value. 


NORTHERN CROSS- 

GIANT OF THE UNIVERSE 

Whirling Globes of White Hot 
Gas in Distant Space 

STARS THAT SEEM TO 
. . ; STAND STILL , / 

By Our AfclronomicaV Correspondent .‘ i 

Venuriis approaching her greatest.bril¬ 
liancy, which she reaches’ on October.! 1,’. 

She is .now the brightest objectin'.the.. 
evening sky, and may be found low down .- 
in the south-west sbon after sunset. ' 

A clear; unobstructed view down to the. 
honzoiriis necessary, as on that date she, 
sets at 5.40. p.ni, 

The constellation of Cygnus, some, ol 
whose glories were described in the .C.N. ' 
last week, can. best be studied now in 
the absence of the Moon. It has much 
more to interest us, particularly the stars, 
that are nearer'to us and mark the cross. . ‘ 

Wonder of a Colossal Sun 

Alpha' in Cygnus, also known 1 as 
Arided, is the brightest, a colossal sun 1 
Of wonder and mystery, whose distance 
is known "to be tremendous. ''All - at- 
•tempts tb measure it have failed,.’’as h6 
perceptible parallax can be obtained. " ' ; ' 

This‘meads that this sun must be' at 
least'forty iflifliori times as far offas'o.ur ’ - 
Sun, and is probably'much farther'. Its'’' 
light ’certainly takes over 600 years"to 
reach us. IMoreover, the closest-scrutiny 
has revealed no-apparent proper-motion. 

* This proper;jpption is the actual rnqve- 
irient of the star in space. All stirs Wave 
this ; our Sun';-.the‘ nearest of .the stars to 
'us, lias-,q., p.rpp.ej - motifin of about fiftqcoj 
1 irjilcs a’second ’;’ but-many reach thirty, 
to forty miles ii second, arid a few, gener¬ 
ally small 'suns, fly through space 'at' " 
over a-hiihdred mile's a second. 1 'b'” ' 

A'Star’s Proper Motion ' 

Now, unless a star is directly approach¬ 
ing tis or receding from us, this move- ’■. 
ment causes it gradually, to change its-- - 
place relative. to -the-.surrounding stars:".'- - 
It! .may be, .and: probably is,- only a" 
fraction.-of. a sccond ofc-arc in- a year,- yet '■ 
this, minute-: amount can - be . accurately’ ( 
measured, even though a second of arc.is-<"-.f 
but a two-thousandth part of the;apt- i, 
parent-width of the Moon. : .-•* -di 

In.many cases- the smaller the -proper' • - 
motion appears .the- farther off -the star < 
'.may be inferred to be, in the absence of A 
-direct evidence from measurement; and. 
as| Arided exhibits no.'proper motioh the 1 '-' : 
evidence for its enormous distance .‘thus- ‘ 
receives confirmation. . \ ...1 ,' 

It-is known-to be'a sun of'colossal 
dimensions - /because, if our Sun - were . 
forty million times farther off, it would 
not be- visible -without .powerful tele" - 
sc.opic aid ; indeed, it could not be-"seen- 
with tlie naked ,eve if it were but four 
million times as fair away. - 

' There can be no doubt, therefore, that- 
this sun is many hundreds, possibly 
thousands, of- times larger than ours, 
and is one of the giants, of the Universe, 
ifhere is spectroscopic evidence that it is 
a Colossal globe - of whirling hydrogen 
gas at a white.heat. 

Beautiful Double Star 

Beta in Cygnus, at the foot of the 
Cross, is a most beautiful double star, 
easily seen to be two in a small astrono¬ 
mical telescope;' the larger one is golden, 
and the smaller blue,' the contrast of 
colours being very, striking. The dis¬ 
tance of the larger golden sun has been , 
calculated, spectroscopically, to be' about . 
99 light years, ori six' and a half million 
times'as far as our .Sun. It is, therefore, 
very much larger than our' Sun, which > ' 
would be invisible to us at this distance. ’ ' 

Delta in Cygnus, at the northern encT 
of the other arm of the Cross, is also 
composed of a pair of suns, the smaller 
revolving around, the larger in about 250 
years. These have-been calculated to 
give about twenty times the light' of our 1 
Sun and to be about four million times as '' " 
far froin us aS our Sun, their light taking . 
about sixty years to reach us. G. F.-M.' - 
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THE HOUSE OF SILENCE 


A School Story ^ 
With a Mystery 

What Has Happened Before 

A brief synopsis of the early chapters 
appeared in last week’s issue. ■ 

• CHAPTER 17 

Ray’s Secret 

“Are you hurt, Clayton?” re- 
**■ peated Ray sharply. ~ 
Jimmy, sat up. He felt his head, 
and grinned ruefully. 

“ I feel a. bit muzzy,” :he re¬ 
marked, " but I don’t think there’s 
much wrong.” . 

“ I thought the brute had killed 
you,”saidRay.- 

The grin left Jimmy's face. 

" Who was it ? ” he demanded. 

," I haven’t the slightest idea,” 
replied Ray. " A big chap, whoever 
he was.” 

“ And a big head of hair,” said 
Jimmy. “ For a moment I almost 
thought it was Slogger.” 

Ray simply stared. 

“ Oh, I know it was silly! ” went 
on Jimmy quickly. “ I expect it 
was a tramp. Anyhow, Cartwright, 
I’m jolly grateful to you for turning 
up just when you did. I believe 
the fellow would have damaged 
me pretty badly if you hadn’t.”' 

" But what were you doing, 
Clayton ? ” asked Ray. “ How did 
you come to be here at all ? " 
Jimmy looked at the other for a, 

■ moment before replying. . 

“ Just what I was going to ask' 
you,” he said. “ No; it’s all right. 
I’ll tell you.” He pointed to the 
cupboard where his chemicals were 
hidden, to the blackened shelf 
where he did'his experiments, and 
the old sink in the corner. " I use 
’ this old show as a laboratory,” he 
explained. “ I’d only just come in 
about ten minutes ago when I 
heard an, awful rum noise. I’d 
heard it .before, and I don’t mind 
saying that it put the, wind up me 
pretty badly. So I went off, and 
was trying to find out what'it was 
when I ran into that chap who 
chased me.” i 

“ What sort of a noise was it ? ” 
asked Ray. 

“ A sort of horrible wail. At first 
I thought it was someone scream¬ 
ing ; then it sounded more, like 
ghost music. The beastly part of it 
w r as that I couldn’t tell where it 
came front.”. :.-He pulled up short. 

■t " What are you grinning at ? ” he 
demanded sharply. ■ 

Ray was more than grinning.’ 
He was chuckling. . 

“ Horrible wail ! ” he repeated. 
“ Oh, Clayton, it doesn’t say much 
for my playing 

“ Your playing ! What are you 
talking about ? ” exclaimed Jimmy. 

" Don’t you understand ? It was 
my violin.” 

Jimmy stared. . , 

_ “ I never knew you had one. And 
where were you playing it.? ” 

“I’ll show you,” said Ray. 

■ " That is, if you feel like walking.” 

" Rather ! I’m all right,” replied 
Jimmy. 

Ray led the way up the stairs 
and into the dusky passage above. 
Along this he walked a few steps, 
then opened a door to the left. 
Here he stopped and struck a 
match, the light of which showed 
another • flight of stone steps 
descending into gloom. 

"Another cellar,” . said Jimmy 
eagerly.;' I always wondered where 
that door led, but I never could 
get it open. How did you man¬ 
age it ?.” 

" Easy enough. It was bolted 
. inside. The bolt was all rusted up, 
but I put a drop of oil on it.” 

" But how did you get the other 
side ?” demanded Jimmy. 

“ I’ll show you,” promised Ray. 

* “ Come on.”. 

At the bottom of the steps was a 
big cellar, a great vaulted, place 
very much larger than Jimmy’s 
kitchen. Some 'old barrels were 
stacked along one wall. Two of 

• these had been'pulled out, and a 
plank laid across them. On this 


Told by T. C. Bridges, 
the C;N. Storyteller 

improvised table was a lighted 
candle, also a violin and some 
sheets of music. 

“ This is. my laboratory,” smiled 
■Ray. ' 

Jimmy looked about with much 
interest. 

“ Topping place 1 ” he observed. 
" A heap better than mine. But it 
beats me how you got here, es¬ 
pecially as you say that door was 
bolted on the inside.” 

Ray smiled again. 

“ Come here,” he said, and 
picked up the candle. 

Jimmy followed him down the 
cellar. At the far end Ray dodged 
•behind another pile of broken 
casks, and pointed to the mouth of 
a dark tunnel. . 

Jimmy’s eyes . lit . up with 
-excitement. 

“ Another secret passage ! ” he 
said quickly. 

" No; the same one,”replied Ray. 

CHAPTER 18 

Jimmy Gets a Surprise 

J immy stared, and Ray went on to 
explain. 

j. “ It comes off that passage 
leading from the well,” he said. 
." I spotted it the night you gave 
Arden the scare. So next day. I 
went back' and had a look. Th'e 
passage was in quite good repair, 
and I got in here easily enough. 
Then I knew fairly well where I 
was, and it struck me it was just 
the place I wanted.” ’ 

Jimmy looked, at Ray-with new. 
respect. 

" I think it was jolly sporting of 
you,” he said, j 
Ray laughed. 

" I don’t see. that. You can’t 
think how pleased I was to find a 
'place where I could keep my violin 
safe and practise' where no one 
could hear me." 

" But you never told me that you 
played the fiddle,” said Jimmy. 

" I never told anyone. I thought 
the other fellows would laugh at 
me. And my father wouldn't let 
me bring my violin to school with 
me. He thought it would interfere 
with my work.” 

" Then how on earth did you get 
it ? ” asked Jimmy, wide-eyed. 

" I' got Vint, a servant my 
father had in our London house, 
to bring it. That’s what made me 
so hard up at the beginning of- 
term,” he added. “ You see, I had 
to pay his fare here and back, and 
his time into the bargain, so it took 
every shilling I had.” 

Jimmy whistled softly. 

“ You must be dead nuts on 
music,” he remarked, as he stared 
at Ray. It was quite beyond 
Jimmy to imagine how anyone 
could have spent all that money 
just on fetching a fiddle from 
London, and in his heart he 
thought Ray was just a little mad. 
Yet, all the same, he was filled with 
a new respect for him. A chap who 
could crawl down a secret passage 
to find a place like this, and go 
there on his oWn to practise, was 
certainly no fool, while Ray’s quick 
attack on .the intruder showed he 
was no funk either. 

Meantime Ray had picked up his 
violin, and, running the bow across . 
the strings, began to play. . All in 
a moment the dim old cellar was 
full of the most delightful music. 
It was an old sea chanty, “ Low¬ 
lands,” that Ray played; and 
Jimmy, though he knew nothing 
whatever of music, loved it. 

He stood quite still, hardly 
breathing, until the last soft, fluty 
strain died away. 

".Hope I didn’t bore you,” said 
; Ray quickly. " I just wanted to 
show you that I could make better 
sounds than you heard.” 

“ Bore me ! ” repeated Jimmy. 

“ I Tell you it’s simply topping ! 

I say, if that scholarship was given 


for music you’d simply walk off 
with it.” 

Ray turned quickly. 

“ You’re in for the scholarship? ” 
he said. 

Jimmy shrugged his shoulders. 

" It was foolishness. I only did 
it to get upside with Hogan.” 

" I don’t know,” Ray answered 
quietly. " You’d lick him hollow 
in science.” 

"That’s nothing! Only one 
paper in half a dozen. It’s a cert, 
for him.” 

“ If you think that, of course it’s 
going to be,” said Ray quietly. 

Jimmy’s eyes widened. 

" You don’t mean to say either of 
us has a chance ? ” • 

“ Why nob ? I’m not quite a 
duffer at classics; and I believe I 
can beat Hogan in Erench. I lived 
in France, and can talk it as easily 
as English. He’ll probably beat us 
both at mathematics, but if- we 
could lay him out at these other 
subjects he might not be top.” 

Jimmy gasped. 

"You mean-” he began, 

and stopped. 

I mean that, if you like, you 
and I will work together. I’ll help 
you with French and Latin, 
and you help me with science.” 
He flushed. “ It’s cheek of me, I 
know, but-” 

" But nothing ! ” cried Jimmy, 
his whole face lighting up. " If you 
say so it's a go, and, if we can’t 
beat the beggar, at any rate we’ll 
make him sit up and take notice. 
Shake hands on it, Cartwright.” 

Ray’s hand met Jimmy’s, and so 
began a friendship which was to 
have big results, not only for the 
two boys themselves, but also for 
others at Charminster. 

CHAPTER 19 

The Plotter? 

ne fine morning about ten days 
later Arden and his two pals 
were standing on the touch-line of 
the Lower Games Practice Ground, 
watching a number of boys punting 
about, practising dribbling, and so 
on. Arden turned to Hogan. 

" Do you see ? ” he said sharply, 
" They've got young Cartwright 
playing.” 

Hogan merely nodded. 

Arden scowled. 

“ You take it pretty coolly,” he 
snapped. 

Hogan raised his dark eyebrows. 

" What a chap you are for getting 
in a bait! ” he remarked. " Why 
should you excite yourself about the 
fact- that an utterly insignificant 
new boy is playing footer with a 
lot of other little brats ? ” 

“ I'm not exciting myself,” 
growled Arden. “ But I thought we 
had agreed that Cartwright was to 
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be squashed. If he gets in with 
Clayton and Dane it’s going to 
make it much more, difficult.” 

Foxy Hogan did not answer at 
once. He was watching thb players. 

- " He’s got pace-—that kid,” he 
remarked thoughtfully. " I should 
not wonder if he'd be worth playing 
in a dormitory match when he’s 
had a bit more practice.” • 

Arden’s jaw dropped. 

“ What are you. talking about ?” 
he demanded fiercely. " Are you 
crazy, Hogan ? Next thing you’ll 
be saying that you want him to 
win the scholarship.” 

Hogan’s thin lips parted in a 
smile, but there was no smile in his 
eyes. "No, Arden; I don’t go so 
far as that,” he said coolly. 

“ I do wish you'd say what you 
mean,” snarled Arden.' " I never 
know what you’re driving at.” 

" That’s because you won’t take 
the trouble to' think things out 
ahead,” returned Hogan. “ You 
always want to run at them like 
a bull at a gate. You can’t stop 
Clayton from teaching Cartwright to 
play footer, so the only thing is to 
make the best of it.” ’ 

“ What! Leave him to play for 
his dormitory ? ” sneered Arden. 

“ Just so,” replied Hogan, quite 
unruffled—and paused. “ I’ve 
known chaps get quite badly 
damaged at footer,” he added 
significantly. 

Arden’s eyes gleamed. 

“ You mean ?'” he asked. 

" I mean that if young Cart¬ 
wright got a sprained ankle it 
would put ' paid” to any chance 
he has of winning that scholarship.” 

“ How can you do it ? ’’demanded 
Arden eagerly. .... 

" I haven’t worked it out yet, but 
I think we can manage it all right,” 
was all that Hogan would say as he 
turned and strolled away. - ■ 

Ray, meantime, had hardly 
noticed the bullies. He was dead 
■ keen on doing all that Jimmy told 
him, and even a bit more. Since 
the day of their meeting in the old 
Manor House Jimmy, who was 
never one to do things by halves,' 
had taken Ray’ in hand most 
thoroughly. He and Bob between 
them had introduced him to foot¬ 
ball; and Ray, slight and slim as he 
•looked, had developed a most 
unexpected turn of speed. He had, 
indeed, very soon shown that there 
was not a boy of his age in the 
school so fast or so, quick on his 
feet. And Jimmy, oh his side, was 
delighted with his pupil. 

- You’re all right, Ray,” he 
vowed as, the practice over, the 
two walked down' together. "If 
you stick to it you’ll do jolly well. 
Why, next term you might play for 
our dormitory ! ” 

“ Do you really think so ? ” asked 
Ray, flushing wjth pleasure. 

“ I'm sure of it,”'vowed Jimmy. 

You’re not heavy enough for the 
scrum, but you could play three- 
quarter. I say ”—he lowered his 
voice—“did you : see Arden and 
Co. watching ? Arden was looking 
like a bear that’s lost its bun.” 

Ray shrugged uncomfortably. 

“ I don’t want to think of him,” 
he said. 

“ But you’ve got to, old . son,” 
returned Jimmy. “ He and his 
pals are still trying to make out 
that you took that money. See 
here, Ray, I wish you’d let me tell 
the chaps how you really got it.” 

“ No,” replied Ray, with decision. 
“ That means telling about the 
violin and everything, and I won’t 
have that. You promised you 
wouldn’t say a word, Jimmy, and I 
hold you to it. Anyone who likes to 
think me a thief on Arden's evidence 
Is welcome to do so.” 

1 Before Jimmy could reply an- 
.other boy joined’them. , He was 
Searle, a tall, fair-haired boy and 
captain of their , dormitory,. . _ . . 

He dropped his hand on Jimmy’s 
.shoulder. ... . 

” Cartwright's doing you credit, 
Clayton,” he said. “ If you keep him 
up to it it’s possible I shall try him 
In the next dormitory match.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Who Was She ? 

A Much-Loved Sister 

/~\ne of the most beautiful 
^ stories of the love of a 
brother and sister, arid at the 
same time one of the saddest, 
centres around a young girl who ' 
was born in London in the year 
that Hogarth, the artist, died. 

As a little girl she went to 
school with her brother till he 
left to go to a public school, and 
when he afterwards became a 
clerk, and practically kept the 
family, she became housekeeper. 
Money was scarce, an older 
brother gave no help, arid as' 
both parents were ailing the 
work that fell on the young girl 
was enormous and weakened a 
constitution by no means strong, 
mentally or physically. 

That was the sadness of it all. 
In easier and more comfortable 
circumstances the girl might 
have kept well, but one day, 
broken. down in health and 
clouded in mind, she committed 
a terrible deed that left a sadness 
upon the lives of herself and her 
brother for the rest of their days. 

Her brother, one of the sweetest 
characters who has ever lived, 
now made it his life’s work to 
look after his sister, and this he 
did till he died, although the 
anxiety and responsibility must 
have been tremendous. 

After the death of their 
parents the brother and sister' 
.lived in various lodgings and 
houses in and about London, a 
slender income necessitating care¬ 
ful expenditure. The sister added 
to it a little by needlework, and 
the brother by writing for the 
newspapers. What he wrote in 
the way of articles and his letters 
to friends have taken their 
place among the greatest trea¬ 
sures of our English language. 

Some people were hard¬ 
hearted, and when they heard of 
the poor woman’s mental trouble 
turned the couple out of their 
lodgings ; but they had a few 
dear friends with whom the 
brothei; corresponded. 

Their lives were strangely un- . 
eventful, but in 1822 some- 
excitement. came'. into them; 
brother and sister went abroad 
on a short visit to a friend at 
Versailles. The sister, however, 
had a return of her mental 
trouble, and caused great anx¬ 
iety to the brother. 

.He. continued writing for the 
papers, and once he persuaded 
his sister to join him in writing 
a book of stories for children. 

The sister’s health did not 
improve ; she became worse, but, 
strange to say, it was the brother 
who died first, and she survived 
him for about. thirteen years. 
She died after a life that might 
have been 
nothing but 
tragedy had 
it not been 
illumined with 
beauty, by the 
love and un¬ 
selfishness of 
the brother and 
the devoted 
gratitude of - the sister. Here 
is her- portrait. -Who was she ? 
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DT MERRYMAN 

The elegantly-dressed youth 
strolled up to the booking- 
office leading a tiny puppy. 

“ Must I ta'-g a,, ticket • for a 
puppy?” he .stammered.,. , • 
“( 5 h ; no!” .was' ,t|i£ reply. 
“ You can travel ' as an ordinary 
passenger.” - " •" " '-" 

S O' - i ! -0'" 

Changed Letters 

J ; am. a flower made "up' of four 
letters. Change my first, and I 
ant; an article of:clothing.; change 
my second, and I.am .a.verb mean¬ 
ing.to get up; change my, third, and 
I am a thick cord ; change my last, 
and I am'a Scottish 'county. 

■What aill I ? Solution next U‘cek 

0 a' / b ' 

h Y are a lady’s eyes like friends 
separated by wide seas ?' 
■Because they correspond, but 
never meet. - 

E E S '. 

Da You Live in Cross Street ? 
Streets with this name are gener- 
. ally short streets, connect¬ 
ing other thoroughfares. .Where, 
however, there is some.adjective in 
front of cross—as White Cross 
Street, Golden Cross’ Street, and so 
on—the reference is; 'no doubt, to 
an ancient cross that stood there. 

■ a n a 

Do You Know 

That Anne Boleyn is represented 
in pictures, and sometimes re¬ 
ferred to in history books, as . being 
beheaded with, an axe ? Actually a 
sword was used by. the executioner. 

that the hedgehog does, not ap¬ 
proach cows at night arid suck their 
milk, as so many country people 
firmly believe ? 

That the plural of Mussulman, 
meaning a Moslem, is not Mussul- 
men, but Mussulmans ? -The same 
method of forming the plural is 
used in Ottoman, Turcoman, and 
dragoman. 

That moths are not kept away 
from clothes by packing carbon, 
camphor, or lavender; with 'the 
garments ? All suchprecautions are 
quite worthless. , 

E a 0 
PICTURES THAT ANSWER 
QUESTIONS ' 

How High Can a Triick be Loaded ? 



- A railway truck must not- l)e loaded 
beyond a certain height, or the train 
would be unable to pass, through tunnels ; 
so load gauges, fixed in goods yards, in¬ 
dicate the maximum height of a loadi 

'l \ E. B E 

Why. are a fisherman and a shep- 
: lierd like beggars ? ' - ' 

Because they live by hook and 
by crook.. • 

E 0 0 

A Painting Problem 
11 took .a decorator three days, to 
L" paint the Walls of:a room.'. Hpw 
long Would it take’him,' working at 
thesaine rate," to pairit'a fodiri twice 
as ■long, twice -as broad, and - twice 

a$ high ? - , .Solntien next week 


Keep Smiling 

There’s always left a little ray 
To brighten up our sorrow ; 
Today will soon be yesterday, 
And Hope, dwells in tomorrow." 
0 0 0 
- School Howlers 



Why Thomas Beeket became great 

J)URING a history lesson a school-. 

master asked if any boy could 
say why Thomas Beeket, who was 
the son of poor parents, became so 
great a man. ......... 

“ Because he ate such a lot when 
he was a hoy,” answered one clever 
scholar. . 

■ 0 . 0 .. 0 

Insult Added to Injury 

Johnny was looking very sad. 

J “ What is the matter ? ” asked 
his mother. “ Why are you looking, 
so downhearted ? ” 

“Teacher borrowed my knife,”, 
he said. 

“ Well, that is. nothing to be 
miserable about. She gave it to’ 
you back again, I suppose ? ” 

“ Yes; but she wanted it to- 
sharpen my pencil with which to 
give me a bad mark,” replied 
Johnny, with the air of one who had 
been greatly injured. 

'■ 0 ■ a -• 0 i 

When is'a lamp-post a lamp, 
lighter 

When the lamp is taken off. 

"0 . ; 0'. 0 

Buried Names 

Jn each of the.following sentences, 
is hidden a geographical name. 

It whs a lion I gild my dog met. 

Thomas is very energetic and; 
industrious. . . • / 

It is.a case in, every way worthy 
of your attention. ■ 

I at once rowed over to the oppo¬ 
site side. ■ " 

It is most unlikely that he will 
agree to these-' terms. 

What are.they ? Answers next meek' 
'.'.0 0 0 
Red Men Feel .at Home 
Two American Indians paid a visit- 
to London, some years ago, and 
were greatly impressed by the sights 
they saw, which were very strange 
to them. 

Suddenly they stopped before a 
window in Oxford Street, and, 
started dancing about with a look of j 
recognition in their faces. 

“ Large, man ; heap big brave 1 ” 
they exclaimed.• “ Much scalp, 

much scalp ! ” : 

They‘were looking into the win¬ 
dow of a hairdresser’s shop in which 
were a number 'of wigs exhibited 
for sale. ' , 

"" S 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 

Do You Live Here ?, Matlock 
What Am I ? 

Beard, bread, read, dear, ear, are 
Puzzle Proverfc3 

A cat may look at a king. 

Fine, feathers- make fine birds. 

It’s a long lane that has no turning. 

A rolling stone gathers no moss. v. 

A Motorist's' Mileage i: 

54 miles andr45 miles - 


Jacko Just Too Late , 

B ump ! bump ! bump ! All along the cobbled street went 
the rickety cart with the barrel on it. Inside the barrel 
Jacko’s heart was beginning to go bump ! bump.! bump ! too. 
If only the man would stop and let him jump out!. 

At last he could bear it no longer. He put his hands on the 
rim of the. barrel and raised himself up. He Was so surprised 
at what he saw that he nearly cried out. . In front-, of him 
was; the river. , " - : ■’ . •• « • 1 ; 

“ Coo ! ” muttered Jacko. “ He’s going down to the docks !” 
Just then a voice called but: “ What have you got there, Jim ? ’ 
“Empty barrel,” was the.reply. , 

Jacko bobbed down again and chuckled to himself. 

“ What for?’’ asked the voice. 

“ Tar,” replied the man on the cart, pulling Up as he spoke. 
“ I’m going to load up.” "A 
Jacko left off chuckling. 

“Oh, are you?” lie said: to himself. “ Well I hope ■’ you- 
won’t begin till I’ve had a chance to get out.”'. 

The more he thought of that horrid, slimy tar being poured 
down on his unlucky head the more alarmed lib grew. 

The cart went on with a" jerk, but it soon .pulled up again, 
and Jacko could hear the. man climb down from his seat and 
pull out the horse’s nosebag. ' ' 

Jacko had just made up his mind to make a jump fof.it when 



Jacko ran up the gangway 


an impatient voice called : “ Jim ! Where are you ? ” 

The man dropped the nosebag, cried : 

“ Here, sir ! Coming,- sir ! ” and hurried away. 

“ Now’s my chance,” exclaimed Jacko, and with a bound he 
was up and out and scampering along the'great deserted dock 
as fast as his legs would carry him.. . 

. There. seemed nobody about and lie could.have got away 
quite easily if" he had liked, but Jacko was very'fond of the 
water, and he couldn’t drag himself away from it. 

Close by. an old cargo boat lay moored—the "gangway. was 
down, and, as there was no one to stop him, Jacko ran up it and 
sprang 'on to the deck. ■ 

He had a wonderful half-hour exploring; and evtory few 
minutes he. said-to himself :•; '• . * 

■ “ I’d.love to go a voyage ;; a real;.long voyqge.,’ Ii think. I'll 
beasailor'.' That’s what I'll be ! A sailor’s life is the life forme.” 

Suddenly'he heard voices; Somebody was coming aboard ! 
Jacko Nobbed down behind a great coil of rope "arid hid. 

Before he could get away again, the gangway had befen pulled 
up, and they were steaming merrily out to sea, " 
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The paragraph on the right.is a French 

A Bird Calls .for 
Help 

A Wiltshire reader sends the 
following account of what-lie regards 
as a bird's appeal for human help. 

"While cycling I-heard"a bird 
screaming, and, turning, saw 
a blackbird fluttering across 
the road. 

As I approached the. spot it 
flew toward me, fluttering in 
my face, but I passed on. Still 
I saw it screaming and fluttering 
in the same place. Then I went 
back, and the "bird again- flew 
round me, as if to attract my 
attention., 

I now saw the trail of a snake 
in the road. 

.'The bird fluttered round me. 
with loud cries, till I killed the 
snake. Then it. flew into the 
hedge opposite, where I found if? 
nest with five young ones in. j 


translation of the paragraph on the left 

Uh Oiseau Appelle ati 
Secours, 

Un lecteur du Wiltshire nous envoie 
un fecit sur ce qu’il croit etre urt oiseau 
appelant lTiomme i son secours. ' 

En nre promenant abicyclette 
j’entendis un oiseau jetant des 
cris pergants, ct, en me reto,ur- 
nant, j'apergus un . merle qui 
voletait d'un cote de la route a 
l’autre.. J’approchai de Hen- 
droit et il vola a ma rencontre, 
me frolant le visage, ma'is- je 
passrfi outre. Malgre cela il 
contimiaa jeter sescriset a 
yoleter au me’me- e'ndroit,' j Je 
rebroussaf r chemin,. et Hoiseau 
se mil " de nouveau 1 a ’voter 
autour de moi, comme pour 
attirer moil attention. 

J’apergus alors la trace d’un 
serpent sur la route, . L’oiseau 
vola autour .de moi en priant 
jusqu’a ce, que, j’eusse tue, le 
.serpent. .. Alors il s’envqla dans 
.la. hhie en Jacp, -. o u j e ■ trouvai 
. son nid eontenant cinq oisillons. 


<-- Tales Before Bedtime 

The Party 

'T’he twins were quarrelling 
about their birthday treat. - 

“ Let’s have a picnic,” said 
Dulcie. . “ It’s so jolly to boil 
the kettle ! ” 

“No,” said Daisy. ‘.‘Let’s 
have - an _. indoor. party, with 
musical chairs and .hideeand-. 
seek after tea.” ' , 

• They quarrelled and' argue:: 
.until Betty settled it... 

“If -it were my birthday,” 
she said, in her gentle way, 

“ I’d choose a cat’s party.” 

'. “• A cat’s party ! What .do 
you' mean ? ” asked the twins. 

“ I mean I’d give a lovely 
feast to all the poor ..pussies 
down there,” she said, looking 
■out of .the window. “ I’m sure 
that old grey cat-hasn’t got any 
home, and there are lots of others 
poking about in ash-bins for 
food.- Oh,, I would love to give 
them a party, poor dears ! ■” 

-“.Nice sillies we’ll look fak¬ 
ing'out invitations to a lot of 
cats! ” said Dulcie. . .. 

“• We won’t ■■ send ■ invita¬ 
tion?, "said Betty. “ We’ll carry 
.the feast down to the garden 
and call Puss! puss ! ;Then 
you’ll see what will happen.” 

Mothct did not mind. She 
said everyone could chdose 
their. own birthday treat— 
even a cat’s party. 

Cook gave them a piece of 
fish, and they filled" a big can 
full of milk, collected all the 
odd saucers they could find, 
and ran out. 

Betty was right. No sdoner 
did they call “ Puss.! puss ! ” 
than cats came running from 
■all • directions. There were 
black cats, white cats, grey 
cats, and ginger cats, .all lean 
and hungry. 

It is. no good pretending the 
guests behaved well, because 
they didn’t. They -would not 
sit,round the, paper tablecloth 
and drink their milk-politely. 

The big grey cat stole’ the 
ginger cat’s largest piece of fish, 
and. they all gobbled up the 
milk and upset the saucers 'in 



The guests did not behave well 

theTudest way; and when the 
feast was finished they went 
Off without a word of thanks. 

All but one little black 
kitten, and he sat and cried so 
piteously that the twins .car¬ 
ried him home and asked ■ if 
they' might keep .-him for a 
birthday present. ' . 

He’s a fat, happy cat .how, 
and .sleeps on ..a cushion.,, 

























































Tlie Children's Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book tor children in the world. 
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CHILDRENS NEWSPAPER 

October 14, 1922 >* » . Everv Thursdav. it\. 


Every Thursday, 2d. 


The C.N. is posted jnywhere abroad for its. a 
year; inland, 13 s. My Magazine, published on the 
15th of each month, is posted abroad for 14s.; 
Canada, 13s. 6d.; British Isles, 14s. 6d. See below- 


LINK WITH LIVINGSTONE • FIVE-YEAR-OLD CONDUCTOR • THE TSAR’S JEWELS 








Preparing for the Winter—Peasant children in Ireland bringing home peat in readiness for the In the Panama Canal—The Panama Canal is being more and more used by vessels, and 
coming winter. Peat is used almost exclusively for domestic fuel in many parts of Ireland in August last 281 ships/paying over £250,000 in tolls, passed through, making a new record 



A Link with Livingstone—Matthew Wel¬ 
lington! the only survivor of the group of 
porters who carried Livingstone’s body 
from Central Africa to the coast in 1873 


Off to Market—This Is a very common sight in Norfolk efhd other East Anglian counties. More than 2000 Years Old—This beautiful 
where geese are driven.along the roads to market like sheep or cattle. To those who know Greek statue, said to date back to 300 B.C., 
how to handle the birds the task of getting them to go forward is quite simple, though was found in Dorset, and is believed to 
it would be very difficult for a novics. Thl9 is the great season, of the year for geese have come from Smyrna. See page 4 



A Five-year-old Conductor—One of the boys’ bands that competed recently in the National 
Band Contest at the Crystal Palace, London, was conducted by a boy only five years old 


Russia’s Crown Jewels—This photograph shows the entire collection of the crown jewels 
of Russia, formerly in the possession of the Tsars and now held by the Soviet authorities 


ALL THE WORLD LOVES THE C.N. MONTHLY. ASK FOR MY MAGAZINE. EDITED BY ARTHUR MEE 

The 'Children’s Newspaper is printed and published every Thursday by the proprietors, the Amalgamated Press (1922), Ltd., The Fleetway House, Farringdon St.. London, 1S.C. 4. Jt is registered as a newspaper and for trans* 
mission by Canadian post. It can be ordered (with My Magazine) from these agents: Canada, Imperial News Company ; Australasia,Cordon and Gotch: South Africa, Central News Agency; India,JL. H. Wheeler and Co. 




























